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MAY, 


E —_— ED as St. Peter had been 
While ais Lord wason earth, he became 
after his ascension a still more adistin- 
puisneda Character: and when the time 
was fudy come for opening the Gospel 
Apostics were 
i Grhost, St. Peter 


ministry 


‘dispensation, und tbe 
bapuzed with the Eoly 
vas the first who exercised the 
intrasted to him vy Christ. Li 
be superflucus to pass apy encomiums 
en tue ciose 
with watch be pressed on the 


3, UNAt Jesus, 


would 


eee and cnereetic 
eloquence ) 
consciences of hits auditor 
whom they had crucifivd, was £L 
Christ. The success which attended 
his discourse sufficiently proves its pow- 
er and excellence: three thousand souls 
were converted to the Falth; a circum- 
stance which could not fail to encourage 
the Apostles to prosecute, with unwea- 
ried diligence, the great work they had 
so happily begun. 
In contemplatne 
meimorable day, we are led to cbhserve, 
that the mighty rushiam wind and ficry 
ijongues were only transicnt symbols. 
Other miraculous gilts of the Spirit, 
having accomplished the purposes for 
which they were bestowed, have long 
disappeared; nor are they ilkely to re- 
vive, at Ieast untii God bare tis arm to 
bring his Church out of the wilderness. 
"‘Tiose, however, which constitute the 
very life of our Religion remain. Vhe 
enlightening, sanctifying, and consola- 
tory Influences of the ied init then shed 
abundantly on the Apostles, arc. still 
promised to every Delicver; ene how 
much are these to be preferred to mi- 
ifts! Let any one read the ac- 
st. Paul's perils, labours, and 


ordand 


the wonders of this 


paculouws : 


will parseive; that 
ere Inadequate 
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even miraculous gilis Ww 
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to such a warfare. ‘hey overcome 
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soul to want, contempt, pain, and death, 
‘Those supernatural weapons must have 
biusted the hands of the ficy a onl hac 
they not been under the guidance of 
Divine Wi isdom ; ile ijn not been 
armed with power from on high ; and 
had not the efiect of the spirit’s effusion 
been a courage, zcal, patience, disintcr- 
estedness, deadsucss to the world, and 
devotedness to God, far greater than 
humath nature was able to exert. From 
this era we read of no contests among 
them for pre- eminence 3 we remark no 
confident rastiness, no intemperate zeal, 
ho dastardly fear. Firm, tranquil, unit- 
ed, they exhibittheir heavenly conversa- 
tion with meekness ef wisdom. They 
are the patterns of the doctrine they 
teach. For wealth they entertain the 
most perfect indifference: they seck no 
honour from man: they preach not 
themselves; and they ever speak and 
act, not as lords over God’s heritage, 
but as helpers of their faith. For them, 
life has no allurements—the grave, no 
terror—death no supe: Thev are cru- 
cified to the world and the world te 
them: Their affections and conversation 
are 19 heaven. Here we lose sight of 
the fishermen of Galilee, and peagpise 
the accomplished Apostles, whose cha- 
racter, no ‘less than their bigh oflice, 
stamps them the best and greatest o! 
men. 

Such were the benefactors of the 
world, who, after planting truth, and 
peace, and righteousness among Clvi- 
lized und savage nations, to give new 
vigour to those noble plants, gladly wa- 
tered them with their blood. Venerable 
hames! ever dearto the true followers 
of Christ! Ye still live and speak, and 
your fires still, from time to time, warm 
the cold bosom of the fainting Church. 
© Lord, arise and look upon the Church, 
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her Bishops, and Presbyters? Bring us 
back into the old paths, and establish us 
firmly in the doctrine and spirit of thy 
holy Apostles. 

\e may remark, indeed, that a mca- 
sure of the same grace which was be- 
stowed on the Apostles Is necessary to 
every Chrisdan, 1s promised to every 
Christian, nay, is given to every Chris- 
tian: and these sanctifying influences 
of the Spirit, though they are the most 
valuable of his gilts, and in themselves 
as miraculous as any; yct being thus 
eenerally diffused, and their presence 
being evidenced only by the eliecis they 
produce in enhghtening, comtoruay, 
and purifying the children of God. and 
not by any new or wonderful muanifesta- 
tion; they are ustally called common 
and ordinary, in contradistinctlon to 
those spiritual powers which weve in- 
trusted only toa few ior special purpos- 
es, and which manifested themscives in 
ap extraordinary manner. 

That St. Peter did not conceive the 
promise of the Holy Ghost to be limit- 
ed to the Apostics is evident from the 
words of his sermon on this occasion. 
Be hapiized every one of you in the name 
fehe Lord Jesus for the remission of stirs 
md ve shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Tf it be objected that St. Peter 
spoke of miraculous gilts, it should also 
be proved that the three thousand con- 
verts were actually favoured with thei, 
a point It would be difficult to prove, 
The purposes also for which, In Serip- 


iure, the Tloly Spirit is sald to be given, 
ave Of universal concern, as well as of 


the first magnitude. Je convinces 
world of sing richicousness, and Judgment, 
revenerates and seals the sons of God ; 
chede abroad the love of God in their hearts ; 
lps their infirmities 3 mortifies the deeds 
if the boty ; comforts them under all 
their trovbles, and is to them the pledge 
of heavenly glory. 


the Old Testament, so is the Gift of the 
Spirit the great promise of the New. 
Var be it from us to bind our Christian 
orethren to our particular ideas and 
inodes of expression ; but in the fearless 
spirit of St. Peter we testify, that he who 
in substance renounces this doctrine, 
renounces Christianity itself. We have 
moralized Christianitv and philosophiz- 


As the Advent of 
the Messiah was the great promise of 
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ed morality, until millions have returned 
to that stupid infidelity from which the 
Apostles recovered the world. The 
spirit of the times requires that we 
should speak them doctrines in their 
strongest tones; for if the throne and 
the wltur are to stand in this day of fear- 
less innovation, their friends niust raily 
beneath the banners of primiuve Chris- 
llantliy. 

A few days after, St. Peter had an 
Opportunity of confirming bis doctrine 
by the miraculous cure ctf a cripple, 
who sat at the gate of the tempie soiicit- 
Ig alms. While the wondering mul- 
titude flocked to this sight, St. Peter 
improved the miracle, by preaching to 
them that Christ whom they and their 
rulers bad put to death. And so pow- 
erfuily did the Hciy Ghost enforce his 
words, that five thousand souls were 
added to the Church. 
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to accuse tie ministers of truth, priests 
to condemn, and captains to execute 
By these Champions Ot 
Jewish orthodoxy were the Aposties 
and the restored Crippie iupprehesded, 
and on the morrow brought before the 
Ifigh Priest and Rulers. To them St. 
Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, fear- 
lessly declared, ‘hat by the name of Jesus 
CArist of Nazareth, svhom ye crucf d, 
60/}9722 God raised Tre nm the ad ad, CVCN by 
him doth this man stand 


their decrees. 
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efone of the COPREMS, mit her Zs there 
Astonished at the boidness of the 
Apostles, and incapable of contesting so 
netorious a Miraclesthese bad men deter- 
mined to silence those whom they could 
not confute. They, therefore, carcatened 
them, and commanded them noi to sficak at 
all. nor teach in the name of Jesus. Butte 
this prohibition the Apostles calmly re- 
phied— Vhether it be right, in the sight ¢ 


’ y gels , . , . ] 
Good, to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye; for we cannot but she 
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the things which we have both heard and 
8e€ ais. 

Llow different was the conduct on 


St. Peter now, troin what it had bee 


: few months belure In the palace ve 


oe D ae EF; ‘ L : vam al re M4 
the Lligh Priest. His danger was 
wreater; he stood before the same 
} | +7 , “yf } re oe ° sd } ‘ond ? 
engl deieap-ninn which had condemned 


esa i; but he now fought with spt- 


i hanks then with ce ie weapons: th os 

his s courage was his own; now, it was 
, ‘ . a i) ws — e 

the eift of the Spirit. This St. Luke 


Indicates, when he pret faces St. Petcr’s 
defence by remaruing, that he was /i/- 
ed with the fal: ; amcde of CXe- 
pression more frequently used to pre- 
pare us for some noble 

Christian temper, than to introduce a 
miraculous act. 

As soon as Peter and John had re- 
ported to the brethren the threats of the 
council, they ull Prepare to mect the 
storm, by calling on God to support 
and strengthen che m. ‘Fbeir prayer 
was heard, for they were all inimedi- 
ately filled with he Floly Ghost, and 
sfiake the word of God with boldness. 
Tire Church was also of one heart and 
soul, and dad ai! things common, vind 
with great fiswer gave the Apostles wire 
ness of the resurrection of the Lord Je- 
whon them all, 
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and wonders were at the sarne time 


wrought by the Aposties; and the sick 
were brought into the streets upon beds 
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ahead of 


| May 


and couches, that tie siadow of Peter 
frassing by cana over-shadow some o} 
them. Also @ multitude came from the 
cities round about Jerusalem, bringing 
sick folxs, and them which were 
qith unclean spirits; and they were 
healed every one. 
The amazing prosperity of the 
Church excited the envy of the Hig] 
Priest and of the Sadducees, and the, 
fiut the Apostles, as telons, 2700 the com- 
mon firison. But the great Shepherd 
vatched over their valuable lives, and 
sent hisangel to free them, and to com- 
mand them to repair to the templc, 
and there ¢o sfeak all the words of thi; 
‘fe. Being found the next morning 
preaching to the people, they were a 
second time conducted before the ru. 
lers, whom, while they justified their 
own conduct in obeying God rather 
than man, they charged with being the 
murderers of him whom God had ez- 
alied with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give refientance (9 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins. When 
the rulers heard that they were cut to 
the heart, and took counsel to slay them. 
rom this sanguinary purpose they 
were, however, dissuaded by the wise 
and moderate advice of Gamaliel. 
Therefore alter they had beaten them, 
ead had also threatened, and again com- 
inane ied them not to teach In the name 
lismissed the Apostles, 
that they wer 
e for his nani 


VECXE ¢ 


of Jesus, they 
who retired, bagel 
suffer sha 


ter fg, fe 
wT Ea éVv 


ft is probably not without design, 
that the Lloly amos so carctully re- 
marks this as ociation of the Saddu- 
cees with the eaes, while no men- 
tion ie made of the Pharisees, a sec! 
equally powerful and more zealous 
Though some of their body, doubtless, 
oncurred in these proceedings, ye! 
they were evidently pot the leading 
party. Vhe Pharisee Gamaiiel at this 
time defeated the desien of the rulers, 
nd afterward we find the whole body 
rising up against the Sadducees in St 
Paul’s defence. St. Paul is, indeed, an 
example to what excesses a false zea! 
may lead a man who means to do God 
service, and similar examples may un- 
questionably be adduced; but the his 
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tory of the Church, we conceive, will 
authorize the remark, that the m bajori- 
ty of persecutors have been men of cor- 
yas minds, profiigate morais, and infe- 
| principles; zeal for God being 
ent the mask with which they con- 
ceal their secular motives and iniernal 
)jassions. 
~ But from these bloody minded men 
let us return to the Aposiles, who are 
prepared to shed their own blood for 
the cause of truth; and from them we 
may learn the temper in which Chris- 
clans ought to suffer persecution. They 
calmly justify their conduct, confirm 
their doctrine, and admit no compro. 
mise of any part of their duty: they 
are firm and undismayed: they betray 
no anger, and indulge neither com- 
plaints, revilings, nor threats: they do 
ge even deprecate the reseniment oi 
cir persecutors. Liow dignified their 
he how infinitely supenor to the 
irritation and petuiance, the snecrs anc 
contempt with which Christians of the 
present day are to treat not 
only those who persecute the Church, 
but one another, and that for points of 
difference imp! Hoaung 1 avery trivial, 
if in any degree, commen salvation 
Persecution soon saan nore vide 
lent, and Stephen was the first who 


lispesed 
a 


sealed the truth with bis blood. Many 


others probably suffered about the sume 
time, und some weak believers were in- 
iimidated to blaspheme Christ. The 
persecution was, however, ? oductive 
of some good; for several zealous and 
able ministers, fleeing from Jerusalem, 
preached the Gospel with success in 
other places. In Samaria the ministry 
of the Deacon Philip was so well re 
ceived, that, in the beginning of the 
next ycar Peterand John were delegat- 
ed to confirm his converts, who, find- 
ing that none of the believers in that 
region, though baptized in the name of 
Jesus, had yet been honoured with the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, laid 
their hands on some of them, and im- 
parted to them a share of their own 
powers. Among these converts was 
Simon the magician, whose attention 
had been arrested by the miracles 
wrought by Philip, and who, from mo- 


t 


tives which were either wholly or in 
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part sinister, had joined the Church. 
Instigated by cevetousness, he betray- 
ed his character, by offering to pur- 
chase of the Apostles the power oi 
communicating the tioly Ghost to 
others, St. Peter rejected his offer 
with abhorrence, severely reproved his 
wickedness, and exhorted him to pray, 
if, perhaps, the thought of his heart 
mighi be forgiven him. 
From this transaction the 
of ecclesiasticai benefices has been 
termed simony, a shametul traffic, 


which numerous expedients have been 


purchase 


edoped to mi But it is to be ap- 
prehended that the spirit of Simon ex- 
ends ferther than to the purchase of 
liviners, and that all those will be con- 


;actuated by it, Who 


| 
we : ons 
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enter tbto the Christian ministry fron. 
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motlves of cmolument inere!ly. And, 


surcly, there is no pretadice 
( era tes more fatally arulnst C 
hity, than the too prevalent 1 

its ministry is a trade, which may be 
xzken up and conducted on the same 
principles as any other occupation. 
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object of his mission to 
Samaria was fulfilled. St. Peter return- 
ed to Jerusalem. where he found the 
Church again flourishing in peace; the 
most active of its*persecutors having 
been converted to the faith. How long: 
he continued at Jerusalem its not cer- 
ees i but we next hearof him visiting 
the Churches in other quarters. The 
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miracles he performed at Lyc 
and at Joppa, particularly the restora 
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means of turnings m: any tathe Lord. 
It was at Joppa that Peter had that 


remarkable vision which was Intended 
to prepare him for the admission of 
the Gentiles into the Church of Christ 
While he was meditating on the vi 
arrived from Cesarea, 
sent by ruben: a just man, whe 


SON, micssengers 


; 2nar Y y . ie .7t hanes m00s7 9722 
Jeared Ged, and who had been warned 


by an snneke to requesta visit from him 
Being admonishe ‘db »y the Spirit to ac- 
company them, he obeyed, and when 
on the next day he arrived at - esarea, 
he Jou nd the kinsmen and near Tri 

of Cornelius assembled with him. T 
this company the Apostle preaches 
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a crucified Saviour, and while he was 
speaking, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word. The Jews 
who came with Peter were astonished 
when they saw the Holy Ghost poured 
out on the Gentiles: but the Apostle 
gladly reco; enised them as heirs ot the 
promise of life, and commanded them 
to be bapuzed, observing that that seal 
of the covenant could not, with proprie- 
ty, be refused to those whom God had 
evidently received and acknowledged 
as his children. 

By the whole of this transaction we 
are taught a lesson of charity and for- 
bearance. We see that various pre- 
paratory measures were deemed he- 


cessary to obviate the preyudices of 


the Apostles themselves; and that 
though divinely inspired, all those 
thines which it concerned them to 
know were not revealed at once, but 
were communicated to themas the oc- 
casion required; a circumstance waich 
ourht to check the headstrong conii- 
dence of young Christians in their own 
knowledge and acquirements. Onthe 
other hand, the excellent temper of St. 
Peter, in laying 
the Jewish Church, when 
Hearts of these Gentile believe 


he saw the 
WS puri 


fied by faith, is worthy the imitation of 


Yi. 1 
CPUC 


ters of Could we 
prejudices as cordi- 


all the minis 
so far subdue cur 


ally to embrace ali real Christians, 
though their knowledge and attain- 
ments sheuld be inferior to cur own, 
peace and brotherly love would in- 
crease; and with the divine blessing 
we might hope to see the tollowers of 
Christ becorac one fold under one 
shepherd. 

By this catholic spirit the Apostles 
at Jerusalem appear to have been in- 


fluenced; for no sooner had St. Peter 
explained to them what had passed, 
than they all cheertully acquiesced and 
elorifed God for faving given 
frentunce unto life unto the Gentiles. 
Lest those whose blind partiality for 
their own opinions induces them to 


Mle 


depreciate the fabours of all who differ 
from them, however these labours may 
promote the interests of Christianity, 
carefully consider the conduct of the 
Apostles in cheerfully sacrificing their 
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aside the prejudices of 


[ May. 


prejudices to the glory of Christ, and 
to the salvation of men’s souls. And 
may we learn to regard each other in 
the same spirit of love with which our 
common Lord views all his followers. 

About the year of our Lord 438 or 44, 
Herod Agrippa drew the sword against 
the Church, and finding that the death 
of James, the brother of John, gratifi- 
ed the Jews, farther to ingratiate him- 
self with that stubborn people, he com- 
mitted Peter to prison. Afflicted and 
alarmed at the martyrdom of James, 
the Church made fervent supplication 
for the life of Peter. Their prayers 
were heard—he was freed by an angel 
from his chains, and, after informing 
the other Apostles of his gracious de- 
liverance, he retired from Jerusalem 
to parts where he might serve the 
Lord without molestation. 

At this time he is said to have visit- 
ed Rome, and to have staid there seve- 
ral years; but this is highly improbable. 
In the year of our Lord 62, when St. 
Paul entered that city as the prisoner 
of Jesus Christ, the Jews living init 
appear to have been entirely ignorant 
of Christians, except as @ sect every 
where sfioken against, But we cannot 
believe that they could have been thus 
ignorant had so eminent a character as 
St. Peter, distinguished as the Apos- 
the of the Circumcision, previously 
visiied that place, and much less had 
he made any considerable stay there. 

In the year of Christ 51, we find St. 
Peter at Jerusalem, when the controver- 
sy between the judaizing Christians and 
the Gentiles was submitted to the deci- 
sion of the Apostles. St. Peter was the 
tirst who offered his sentiments on the 
point in question. He argued, that as 
the Lord had graciously purified the 
hearts of the Gentiles by faith, and had 
attested that grace by miraculous gilts, 
it would be tempting God to insist on 
their observance of circumcision, and 
other rites of the ceremonial law. 
‘These he declared to be a yoke that nel- 
therthey nor their fathers had been abie 
to bear. To St. Peter’s counsel, modilt- 
ed by St. James, and confirmed by the 
account which Paul and Barnabas gave 
of what the Lord had done among the 
Gentiles by their ministry, they al! 
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aerecd; and the Gentile Christians 
were only commanded to abstain from 
idolatry and fornication, and from eut- 
ing blood and strangled animals. ‘The 
two first wer evidently incompatible 
with Christianity, and the two last 
were enjoined as temporary regula- 
tions, necessary to preserve peace in 
the Church; for it was evident that no 
familiar association could subsist be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, if meats were 
served up at table which the Jews could 
not see without abhorrence. Nor can 
this regulation be censured. Aware 
by experience of the force of their na- 
tional prejudices, it became the wis- 
dom and piety of the Apostles to bear 
with their weak brethren, and as no 
plea of conscience could be urged by 
the Gentiles for eating such meats, 
their abstaining from them was a tri- 
bute due to the mother church. 
Not long after, St. Peter inne the 

Christians at Antioch, and associated 


freely with them, unul some zealots 
came from Jerusalem, and induced 
lim to withdraw trom their society 


This disingenuous conduct gave o'- 
fence to the Gentiles, and chershed 
the prejudices of the Jews; ana us tt 
threatened to impair the usetuiness of 
St. Paul’s ministry, it drew fiom him 
a just reproof. To this reprebension 
st. Peter seems to have submitted 
with a meekness and candour beconi- 
character. The error into 
which he fell shews strongly the infir- 
mity adhereing to the best of men, 
and toe nece suit y of bringing the hig h- 
est human authority to the test of 
Scripture ; and also that ap undue re- 
gard to the opinions of others may 


tee oats 


prove a snare to minds inaccessible to 
every other mode of attack. In St. 
, . ..< 

Paul we recognise with pleasure the 


first Protestant of the Church of Christ. 

ilitherto we have followed the re- 
cords of the inspired Penmen, but we 
Must now be led by guides of inferior 
authority ; our history will, therefore, 
be as hein? as itis precarious. Where 
St. Peter continued to exercise his 
ministry we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. The pretensions of the Church 
of Rome to the long continued services 
of this Apostle are generally discredit- 
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ed by Protestant writers. Nor are we 
disposed to give more credit to Euse- 
bius, when, on the authority of Meta- 
phrastus, he ailirmed that St. Peter 
preached in Britain.  lrom the cir- 
cumstance of his being distingnished 
as the Apostle of the Circunicision, 
we incline to think that Judea, Sama- 
ria, Syria, together with Pontus, Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia, 
(to the Jewish strangers, of which 
countries his Episties are acdressed) 
were the principal scenes of his min- 
istry. In the latter part of his life, he 
appears to have spent some time at 
iikiome, and there he received the bon- 
our of martyrdom. His contest with 
Simon Magus in that city we pass over 
in silence, as a pious fraud of later 
times, which can add nothing to the 
solid greatness of our Apostle’s char- 
acter, 

A champion like Peter, who fought 
in the hottest front of the battle, could 
not but draw upon himself the fury of 
his enemies. Orcers were issued to 
apprehend the Apostles, and St. Am- 
tells us that by the pressing soli- 
citations of ihe Church, be was per- 
suaded to look for some secure retreat, 


ti OSe 


and was passing through the gates of 


Rome, when he met the venerable 
jorm of his Master, who told him he 
was Going to Rome “to be crucifieda 

bles vision St Peter 
is Ssuld to have dered asa reprooi 
of iis cow: returning again 
into the city, was apprehended, and 
thrown with St. Paul into the Mamer- 


A m 
second time 
COs 


iVGice. and 


tine prison. Tiere he continued eight 
or nine months, preaching to the pris- 
oners, and such as resorted to him: 
and during his imprisonment he is 


written his Second 
h he speaks of his mar- 
tyrdom as nigh at cul On the re- 
turn of Nero from Acaiah, he was or- 
deved for execution, and expired on the 
cross on the top of the Vatican Mount 
If he was crucified with his head down- 
ward, we attribute it to the contempt 
and rage of persecutors, rather 
than to his own desire, as the reason 
assigned Jor so extraordinary a request. 
namely, that he was unworthy to suf- 
fur in the same posture as his Lord, 


supposed to have 
I pis stle, in W hic 


his 
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appears too weak for the mature wis- 
com of the aged — 


Such was the etorious death by 


which St, - ter a ree the career of 


From the be- 

he was dlotin- 

fidence, 
In. 


his lustrisus labours. 
sinning to “a end of it, 

euished by his master’s con 

and the marked deference of his bro- 
ther Apostles. oth these circum- 
stances indicate some personal superi- 
ority In St. Peter, which chiefly con- 
sisted, however, in the 
simplicity of his character, the strength 
of his faith, and the ardour of his iove 


and zeal. he result 


rmicinnce nirver 
boldness cud 


His faults were the result 
of tie 
mind to which we 
excellences. ‘The first were correct- 
ed and the last improved as | 

in knowledge and in grace. His ipis- 
tles have all the features of a2 
virorous mind. ‘he fire of his imaei- 
nation Is mellowed by time; and with 
ihe richness of mature wisdom and 


ascribe his pecuilal 


piety, he lays i ae a heart full of af- 
ection and solicitude tor the welfare of 


But we lay rene our pen, 
it 15 not 


r prec le 4te 


the flock. 
impressed with a sense 
for men of our stature to aj 
his merits, and that his praise as well 
as his reward, is not cf man but o! 


tiat 


f{io0d 
320. 
To the Editor of the Christian Obset 
SIR, 
STAVING Scen in your Second Nuniber 


a statement of the Hebrew and Sat 


tan Chronology, re: 


’ 
“ YD ‘ ee . y Rin 
he Pa triarc hs after the ficod, 1 bess 
>> 
lenv sy Le aS oe TAA) snl ie 
s€ave ee) make ul ic \Y remat KS, and ic ive 
’ a eye > 4 . 
t to the writer of that statement to re- 


consider the matter. 

Dr. Bau MLArLEN, Professor of Theo 
logy In tue University of adie, in hie 
ony, in his Remarks on the Universal 
[listory, asscrts— That both the 
ritan copy andthe Greek version abound 
in “as readings, with respect to 
their different ch ronolosies, and fre- 
quently contradict themselves: whereas 
s ; 


‘ ? 
Ie ike avec 


5 taGe= 


-) is uniform and consistent 
in all its copies, and in all the versions 
irom 1f.”’ 

And the Rev. Mr. 
Chror nology of the 
examining the He 


Aennedy, in his 
World, savs, that in 


brew text, he ‘ was 


Remarks on the Hebrew and Samaritan Chronology, 


Same natural constitution oi 


r 


, . > | { - ‘ tyr 
pecting the age o: 


| May, 


not able to discover one single various 
reading in that mulutude of numeral 
words and letters which coustitute the 
scriptural series of years from the Cre- 
ation to the death of Nebuchadnezzar.” 
And he afirms that the Hebrew text 
bas never been corrupted, in the article 
of chronology, either by Jew or Pagan, 
either by beens or design. 

St. Aut stine thinks that a w#/fil and 
designe od alteration has been made in 
he Greex and Samaritan text, as there 
is Const tantly one hundred years oat 
in the oue case, and cut oil in the othe 
in the lives of six of the eg iace ty 

liis words are——** Vide- 
guendam, si dict poterit, 
fantiam ; nec casum redolect 
De Civitate Dei, Lid. 
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SER 7 nidewst T7AIN. 

is, £¢ £3 
Cf) py 47 7s 19999 hi 7” S: rae hl } ’ & 
ON Mls ip his Chron. acr. thinks 


probabie that the Samarifan computa- 
tlon was currected and settled accord- 
ine to the Greek. 
Sone think that the six complete 
Centuries above-mentioned were not 
‘d from the Hebrew, but added 
text by some Hellenistic 
some SRC inducement 


subtracts 
to tue Gre 
copvist, on 
of his own. 
Others suppose that the Greek Jews, 
and the Seventy Translators, were dis- 
posed to remove every thing which 
might seem a stumbling-blocl k to the 
heathen world; and, therefore, In sei- 
the the chronoloz % of the hey 
endeavoured to accommodate i, as far 
- could, to the great pretences to 


historians. 


world, t 


as tues 
antiquil ity in heathen 
With respect to Josephus, he is in- 
cons! stent with himself, us there 1S 
difference of four hundred years be- 
tween two reckonings which he makes 
gate sums of the ages be- 
ich event In cne place 


2256, and in another 


a 


of the aggre 
fore a Flood. wh 
he fixes in A. M. 
In A. AM. 2656. 
There is, indeed, 
difficulty in the dZcbrew copy, 


a chronologic! 
respcci- 


ine the age of Zerah at the birth of 


ce 


Abraham. But it is probable that Abra- 
bam was net the eldest son of Zerah; 
for Zot, the son of farany was nearly as 
old as Abraham. It is probable that 
Haran was the eidest son of Terah, be- 
ing born in the seventieth yeur, and 
Abraham in the one hundred and thir 
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tieth of Zerah, making a difference of 


sixty years in their births, which was 
not uncommon in those times. Ac- 
cording to this reckoning, Noah died 
before the birth of Abraham ; but it 
often happened that the ancestors out- 
jived some of their posterity. Z/aran 
died befure his father Zeras, and A\aehor 
fifiy-two years before iis father 
OerusL. 

Phe Hebrew Pentateuch docs not 
expressly fix the buliding of Babel one 
catia years after the Flood. For, 
| it is just mentioned (Gen. x. 
10.) yetit was not executed ull iong 


cit G 


*'D 


after, it belne usual in Scripture to 
nevicct the order of time in historical 
narrations. It 1s miore probable that 


Rubel was buikt in the days of Peleg, 
when the earth was divided. Now Peleg 
died in the three hundred and fortieth 
vear after the Flood; there was, there- 
fore, time for a very cousiderable in- 


posteri- 
tuners of tue race of 
eastward. and settled in 


crease Of mankind; so that the 
ty of A2mrod, 
Ham, who went 
the plains of Shinaar, might b 
then very numerous. It does not ap- 
pear that .\V7mrod usurped an empire 
over the children of Shem ov Japhet, 
though he might exercise it 
own family, and his near 
went with him. Every 

he had a family of his own, exercised 
his government in his family; he was 
both king and priest there, even in the 
life time of his ancestors. ‘lhe empire 
of .\mrod was, therefore, very far trom 
being universal, thongh he haps cctpsyi 
ruled with uncontrol led sway over those 
wro went with him to the plains of 
Shinaar. 
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person, when 


KPEITTON 


respect- 
Samaritan copies S 


P.S. To the above remarks 
ine the Zebrew and 
may be added the observation of the 
compilers sof the Universal History, viz. 
“The Hebrew numbers were exactly 
the same when the two Talmuds were 
composed; and the Chaldee paraj hrase 
of Onkelos (which was written about the 
time of our Saviour) agrees likewise 
With the Hebrew chronology. 

“ The MS, (from which the Semari. 
‘an Pentateuch was published) was 
Written about the year of our Lord, 
Christ. Obsery. No. 5. 
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1404. St. Jerome tells us, that, in his 
time there were some Sumaritan copies 
which make Avcihuselah’s aid Lamech’s 
ages, at the birth of their sons, the 
sume as the Hebrew.” 


= wns 


For the Christian Observer. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON MATTHEW 


XXVL. 41. 


id hrayy 


Le mip rate O72. 


6 Patch @ that ye enter not into 


99 


A strate of te empitation is always astate 
It is an evil, not only to be 
resisted when it comes, but, if possible, 
to be avoided. 
Lhe Hoiy Script res teacl that 
all the miscries we see or experience 
are the eflects of tae tion. At fadlen 
‘or tempted cur first parents to trans- 
ress the conmmiut id of God; and the 
same evil being, retaining his 
ble enmity to the human rac 2, has ¢ 
tinued his temptations ever since. 
success which he has had, history and 
experience too sadly determine. But 
this wicked spirit is not the only enemy 
with whom we now have to contend, Oue 
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miuidubie. bacse are the world und tne 


ed efforts of these 
threc now employ- 
ed avast us, cen we wonder that 
eaipeuion is a daveerous evil? The 
Bibie furnishes us with many lustances 
of its direful effects. It led Abraham 
into deceitand prevarication—it plunged 
David into the horrid sins of adultery 
and murder—it seduced Solomon into 
idolatry, the most absurd as well as 
most lmpious sin—it hurried on Judas 
to betray his Master, and to the fatal 
act of suicide—1t caused Peter to deny 
that Suviour whom he loved, and after- 
wards to confirm the lie he had told by, 
profane oaths and curses. Many more 
instances might be given of the danger 
oftemptation ; but that man must know 
litle of himself, who needs any further 
nroof of it than his own experience. 
Our Lord Jesus (Christ, who ‘* knew 
what was In man,” has prescribed two 
remedies against this evil—wa/chful- 


ness and prayer. If we would ayoid 
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the evil, we must ap ply the proper re- 
medics, ‘he danger of temptation 
will peculiarly appear from these two 
considerations; 1. The subtilty 
power of our enemies; 2. Our inability 
to resist them. 

As a guard against the fret of these, 
we are commanded to **watch.”? As 
a remedy for the second, we are com- 
manded to “ pray.”’ Whilst we are in 
this world, we should consider our- 
selves as in an enemv’s country, and 
therefore never perfectly safe. Wien 
we know not at what time, and in what 
manner an attack will be made upon us, 


and 


it is evident that we must never be off 


our guard. Now it is this continual 
expectation of attack—this circumspec- 
tloun—this watchfulncss, which Can 
alone secure us from being xe aie ed, 
But as our own resources must be con- 
sidered, as well as the machinations of 
the enemy. our Lord has given us two 
directions, both of which are necessary 
toour safety. We must & watch,’’ from 
an epprehension of the vigtlance and 
strength of our adversary. We must 
“ pray,’”? from a conviction of our own 
weikness.  WVutchfudness will keep us 
always sensible of our danger. Praver 
will keep us always mindiul where our 
strength lies. 

If we neglect either of 
cepts, even upon the supposition 
we obey the other, temptation will cer- 
ainly over} ‘tion then, we 
see, iS necessal iphied in 
the idea cf watchfulness. An humble 
sense of our own weakness is at the 
same time necessary, which is implied 
in the notion of prayer. But in what 
qway these duties operate in securing us 
from the evi ition, we Co not 
mean at present to inquire t is sufil- 
cient for us to knew w/o has comniand. 
ed them, and that JSoth are of equal au- 
thority. He who has commanded us 
to “watch,” has commanded us to 


these pre- 
that 


owerus. Ese 


ry, Which is in 


i {* 
1 or tempta 


pray ;’? and he who has comma nded 
us to “pray,” has commanded us to 
© watch.” i 


EXTRACT FROM BISHOP JEWELL'S APOLOGY 
FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Ir is related of Sophocles, the tragic 

poet, that in the decline of his life he 

was denounced by his own children to 


Extract from Bishop Jeweli’s 


Apology. 


[ May, 


the judges as an Insane dotard, who 
wasted his fortune by extravagance, 
and evidently required a guardian for 
the matiagement of his affairs; and 
that in order to clear himself of such 
an imputation, he appeared before the 
court, and having recited his Gdipus 
Coloneus, an elegant and big hly-finish. 
ed performance, which haa been writ- 
ten during the time of his pretended 
Insunity, conciuded by demanding of 
his judges, whether that poem were 
ike the work of a madman. 

W etoo0(meaning the English Church) 
who in the opinion of our enemies do 
little better than rave, and are slander. 
ed by them as heretics, having no part 
with Christ, nor with the Church of 
God, have thoueht that it will not be 
elther impertinent or without its use, 
if we shall deciare with plainness and 
freedom the * faith” wherein we rest, 
und the whole ground of our hope in 
Christ Jesus ;—-that all men may know 
what our opinions are on cach point of 
Christian doctrine, : able to de- 
termine whethera * iaili’? which they 
will see sanctioned by the lips of Christ, 
the writings of the apostles, the testi- 
mony of the catholic fathers, and the 
practice of the Church during many 
ages.be nothing more than the phrensy 
of madmen, or an imposture of wily 
heretics. 

We believe, then, in one divine Na- 
ture and Energy, which we call God; 
and that it Is distinguished into three 
equal persons, the Lather, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, ofthe same power, 
majesty, eternity, godhead, and sub- 
stance; and although these three per- 
sons are so distinguished, that neither 
the Father is the Son, nor the Son the 
Holy Ghost or the Father, yet we hold 
that Gop 1s ONE; and that this One 
God created the heavens and the earth, 
and whatsoever is contained within the 
circuit of the heavens. 

We believe that Jesus Christ, the 
Only Son of the Eternal Father, ac- 
cording to the order which had been 
appointed before all worlds, in the 
“ fulness of time,” assumed our ficsh; 
and the whole nature of man, from the 
“blessed” virgin, in order that he 
might reveal to men the hidden coun: 
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sels of his father; might accomplish, 
in a human body, the mysterious plan 
of our redemption; and might nail our 
sins, and the “ hand-writing’? which 
was against us, to his cross. 

We belicve that for our sakes he 
died, was burted, and descended into 
iell; that en the third day, by a di- 
vine power and energy, he returned to 
lite, and rose from the tomb, and alter 
forty days went up, in the sight of his 
disciples, into heaven, that he might 
fill allthings, and that thus he might 
praise the same body in which he was 
born, in which he tabernacled, in which 
he had been mocked and cerided, and 
had suffered the most grievous tor. 
ments and a cruel death, to glory and 
majesty at the right hand of his Father, 
above all principalitics, and powers, 
and thrones, and dominions, and every 
thine that 1s named, not only in this 
world, but in that which is tocome; that 
there he now sits, and will sit till the 
consummation of all things. And 
though the divine nature of Christ be 
every where diffused, yet we maintain, 
with St. Augustine, that his dody must 
needsbe in some ove place ; that though 
Christ glorified his humanity, yet he 
did not divest it of its true nature; 
and that it can never be atirmed he is 
God, so as to deny that he ts at the 
time man. As Vigiiius Martyr 
well observes, Christ has de// us in his 
human nature, but by his godh 
with us still: though absent from us, 
asunder the “form of a servant,’ be 
is ever present to us in the * form of 
God.’ 

Irom that place we believe Christ 
wil return, to hold a general judgment, 
as well upon the dead, as upon those 
who shall be alive and remain in the 
body. 

We believe that the Iloly Ghost, 
the third person in the Blessed ‘Trini- 
ty, is also ¢ru/y God, not made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but in a way 
nknown and inexplicable by man, frro- 
eceding both from the Father and the 
Son; that it is his office to soften the 
obduracy of the human heart, when by 
the wholesome preaching of the Gos- 
pel, or by any other means, he is re- 
“pived into the breastsof men; that he 
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enlightens them, leads them into the 
knowledge of God, into the way of 
‘all truth,” into entire newness of 
life, and an abiding hope of salvation. 
We believe further, that the Church 
of Ged is one Church; and that it is 
not confined, as heretofore among the 
Jews, to any particular corner or king- 
dom of the world, but is ca‘holic and 
“universal, spread over the face of the 
whole earth, so that no nation can 
jusdly say itis excluded, and may not 
become a part of the Church and Peo- 
ple of Ged ;--that this Church is the 
“kingdom.” the body, the * bride’? of 
Christ, and of this “* kingdom,” of this 
‘ body,” of this * bride,’ HE ALONE is 
the Prince, the head, the dridegroom;— 
that there are various orders of minis- 
ters in the Church; some Deacons, 
others Presbyters, others again BI- 
shops, who are charged with the in- 
struction of the people, and the care 
and superintendance of religious ser- 
vice; not, however, that there Is or 
can be any one supreme head of the 
whole, as weil because Christ, being 
always present with his Church, needs 
no successor invested with the whole 
of lis authority, as because it is im- 
possible for any mere mortal either to 
embrace the interests of the Universal 
Church, (which ts of every nation 
under heaven) or rightly to order 
and commodiously administer their 
affairs. We say with St. Cyprian, 
that the apostics were all of equal au- 
thority; such as St. Peter was, such 
in all respects were the rest of them; 
that toall without distinction the charge 
was given, “Feed my sheep ;”—to all, 
“ Go ye into the whole world ;”—+to all, 
“preach the Gospel.’? We say with 
St. Jerom, that all bishops, wherever 
they are stationed, whether at Rome, 
at Gubio, at Constantinople, or at 
Rheegio, are equal in rank and power, 
and of the same holy order: and again 
with the above St. Cyprian on this 
point, that there is but one episcopal 
office, which every bishop possesses 
whole and entire in his own particular 
district; that by sentence of the council 
of Nice, the bishop of Rome holds no 
more jurisdiction in the Church, than 
the other patriarchs of Alexandria or 
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Antioch; but that though he would 
how draw all eccle a authority 
if he does not discharge 
duties of his office, if he 
udiminister the H ly 

ments; if he neglects to instruct, to 
.dmonish, to teach the people, he Is 

Nol, IM any adruissible t 
either a bishep or even a eg pres- 

byter, Tie werd bishop, . Au- 
gustine cbserves, is not an ie title, 


to himsell, yet 
the proper 


does pot Sacra- 


use of the terms, 


but denotes a function, giving us to 
understand that he is no bi shop who 


aspires to the rank, while he declines 
the service 

e€ contrary, we maintain tha 
any other amon men, 
can with more propriety be calied the 
head, or universal bishop, than he can 


Piette ee, ae a 
POO), tie eht, the 


} 
yeithep } 
Helly . J 


~~ tye 


IC, Hor 


be Cui.cd tue brive 


Salvation, or the life of the church; 

that these are the exclusive titles and 

prerogatives of Christ, and to bim 

aloe are strictly and fully applicable. 

Never before the times of Piocas, of 
; 


whose elevation to the imperial dignity 
by the execrable murder of Mauricius 


his royal master we are not left igno- 


> ane ed ‘ ~ ~ r nee ‘ ro } vs % 
raiif, a period : pe hui ire d and Q rinteel 


years from the birth of eur Saviour, 
hever was it heard that a bishop of 
Rome bad suffered himself to be ad- 
dressed by se ostentatious a title. We 
know that the council of Carthage 
guarded by express provision against 
the use of the style * Soave refon Pon. 
it.” or Supren 1S Ht aq Ot the I ricst- 
hood, to any bishop of the Church; 
and affirm, that since the bishon of 
Rome > this style, and e: its 
claims in prem oll n’s aus 


, men Fae yey ' was kueee ¢ 
ne not Oi3,4 ACLS ih undiseuiscd 
qcecrees ot ancient 
nS of the 


Greer vy 


thority, 
opPosliion to the 
councils, and to the decisic 
fathers. but GF be will hear ¢ 
one of his predecessors) appropriates to 
himsclfatitie which is at once arresant, 
profane. sacrileg 


} . , 1 « Iichrictt: 
1OUS. ana aliti¢ | Isiah 


—is the Prince of pr ide—the Lucifer, 
~ - ow ~~ 198 ey t, ow } aie a t! ye } 
WrnO CHEZ uiS Hlmseit aVove His Dretoren 
’ ‘ P : ' 7) 1 
-~—,)} » cast Oi tie i figmrthid ao tue 


forerunner of Antichris 
With respect to our ministers, we 
hold that they must be duly called, as 
ell as repularly and lia order ap- 


ointed to theis : salaiioaes in the 
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Church; and as we by no means al- 
low that any man at his pleasure or 
discretion may intrude into the sacred 
office, the greater is the Injury we sus- 
tain from them who do not cease to 
represent us as totally devoid of erder 
and decency, Irregular and tumultuous 
in ali our proceedings, and every man, 
indiscriminately and as it may hap- 
pen, as being a minister, a teacher, or 
un expositor of the Scriptures. 


TO MR. HUME’S ARGUMENT 
AGAINST MIRACLES. 


REPLY 


Tue credibility of Miracies 1s a doc- 
tripe upon which ali Revealed Religion 
may be said to depend. l’or, as the ex- 
ternal proofs of Revelatien are divided 
into Isiracles, properly so called, and 
Prophecies, whieh, taken along with 
thei accompt isoments, are but anotiver 
species of Miracles; if facts like these 
are themselves incapable of being prev- 

hey are also inca- 


ed | DY any testimony. 
pable of being appiied as evidences ofa 


revelation Py God. 
On this account it is ef the highest 
of Chris- 


a 
i 


importance to the interests 
tianity to rciute an opinion ef 
Tiume, which he seems to have adeot- 
cd on account of the ec powerful evideruce 
Miracles of the Gos. 


Se ae , Bs 
Wittcn attests the 
on in ss a ea aT , ba - Pa . ‘ re 2 ? 
pel, an evidence not to be overturned 


Ra i Be “eee 
or shaken, but by this beid and nevel 
g « 

' . . 
paradox, namely, that they are tocapa- 
: ° oe - ° : 
ble an proot by any testiImonv wa Lovet. 
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Th 4s sccues Be cs thar <7 ; 
ereater Wea ic than Lie SUDLI ta tiral 
‘ jun seiaelasial },. . ~~ " ae 
facts asserted to have taken place, In 


which case the value of the testimony 
would be no more than © baiance be- 
hn two contending Improbe bilities. 

Now, inthe first place, it is little bet- 
ter than nons r the f..'se- 
heed ofa ataiinen asia Miracle ; for 
Miracle ner- 


nse to consicde 


a Miracle is a fact, and a 
formed is a fact already past. But, as 
no interposition of the Almighty tn ar- 
resting and suspending the commen 
course of nature, which is the idea cf a 
Miracle, can make an event to have 
happened wiich has not happened, or 
any similar 
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minish one shade of pro- 
ches to the evidence 


bibuiutvy Wale att 
¢ 


of sucihan event. “ihe falsehood of tes- 


interposition di 


' 


tiniubVv ey, therefore, be Improbable 
; but itis an abuse 

gi ladeuace to call ‘i miraculous. 
if) tac ampropricty of the terms em- 
pioved oy Mi. itume on this occasion 
uficicothy clear, let the rea- 


‘ ‘ ry +e? t'g*y . 
I, Gi BARNESLACLTCC g 


Oe eae vel . 


dor substitute to the word “miracu- 
lous. a paraphrase, which Is exactly 
e4 ‘Te if LG it 

«No wostimony In behalf cf Miracics 
is co i d, untess the falsenood of 
suc. WOstony woud bea fect inic bring 
4 ce? viO.attos Of tne order ot na- 
tu a 1c Mirecies to be proved.” 
» take edvantage, however, of 

jr } i uracy in the use of 
‘ \ i However, No small 
wiuecy of ais argument 
rder to afford to his 

v fair advantage in the re- 

tet lira be understood to 

ul faisehood of the 

nipossioie. which neare 

some Chine wilh suy- 

Aci ty) eq at all 

litee, Perhaps, the reader 

sxiciv to learn on woat 

y eXtrsordinary a scatiment 

ji is, We aYe told, becaure 

Corwtl wy tO expt PIEMCL, 

tlciice 1s the proper test ot 

biewlty and fallacy of this 

tc evident; for whatever 1s 

aw test, by which truth and 

barc to be distinguished from 

ry 4 t be something positive 

he; whereas experience Is in 
degree fluctuating and un- 

Noy. the term itself is scarce ly 
‘uniess in coribination with 

sage, or country, to which 

nd even then. whose expe- 

o sclect? This is no un- 

for, compare oniy 

of one, Who has scarcely 

bevond his own villace, 

ai a second, who has travers- 
‘agdom, ond the experience of 

cond person with that of a third, 

vis acquainied with every quarter of 
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riod which went before it, and by such 
atest we must be compelied to reject, 
not Miracles only, but some of the most 
obvious and well attested facts in na- 
ture. 

A native of the torrid zone has never 
beheld water congealed to ice,* and Is 

almost as slow In ad imitting the fact up- 
on testimony, as Mr. Swen c is 1n allow- 
ing the reality of Miracles. Yet do we 
not consider this conduct of the un- 
derstanding as irrational and absurd? 
Does it not lead to a conclusion obvi- 
ousiy faise! For, after all, such a sub- 
stunce as ice really exists. 

Avain, I have never beheld, and, 
theretere, have no experience of the 
fiery eruptions of tna or Vesuvius: I 
have never felt any one of those earth- 
quaxes which have shaken centinents 
und laid cities prostrate; am I, there- 
fore, warranted in refusing my assent 
to the fact, that mountains may break 
forth into flames. er that the earth may 
ritated by internal convulsions ? 

Once more.—-Few of the phenomena 
of cleciricity had been observed before 
che last century; yet would it have been 
rigut to deny the existence of sucha 
properiy in matter a century before, 
tts been ne dis- 
‘ed upon 


net « “ a 7 - 
Dadi shah OL as Cireet 


covered at that time, and delive 
competent testimony’ 


And Usus, with respect to any — 
auatilies ta nature yet tndiscovered, 


philosopher may, Indeed, have reason 
to suspend or withbold ints assent to the 
on which the discovery may 
ut supposing that evidence to be 
such as had never deceived him in any 
other instance, however extraordinary, 
however unlike to any thing observed 
before the appearances might be, he 
would not hold himseif at liberty to re- 
rect thei as Incredible in themselves. 


- 


resi; 


*Mr. Tiume was so pinched by this argu- 
ment, as to maintain, for consistency’s sake, 
thatthe King of Siam was right in rejecting 
the evidence of Europeans for the existence of 
ice? What! richt in rejecting the evidence 
of a real fact? But the use he intended to 
make of this strange position was, that the 
evidence in favour of miracles ought, in com- 
mon sense, to be rejected, even though they 
were true; and, indeed, this accords with the 
tenor of the whole argument, which is direct- 
ed not so much against the existence of Mira- 
cles, as against the proof of them. 
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Neither is this trial of the understand- 
ing at all unfrequent. 
chemisiry exhibits many appearances 
little less revolting to an uninformed 
mind than Miracles themselves, 

To this argument, however, two ob- 
jections will be opposed. Ist. “‘Vhat in 
the instances adduced above, two expe- 
riences are opposed to each other, and, 
as the stronger are allowed to prevail, 
experience ts still assumed as the test 
of credibility. 2diy. That the instances 
themselves are physical facts, and.there- 
fore, neither prove nor disprove any 
thing with respect to phenomena con- 
fessedly miraculous. 

The first of these admits of an easy 
solution; forthe medium through which 
alone the experience of one man can be 
brought into contact with that of ano- 
ther, Is testimony: thus, for example; 
A, who has never travelled out of Eng- 
land, believes in the reality of volca- 
noes, not upon B's experienc >y not be- 
cause B hath beheld such ere ‘ANCES, 
but because Bi isacredible witness, and 
secn them. 

The second o! iMieeticn 
to more consideration, 
the real difference between the 
of physical and preternatural p 
na be attentively cousidered, it will ap- 
pear to be much Iess than is commonly 
supposed, so little indeed as to remove 
every thing formidable out of the argu- 
ment. For if we reason upon theistical 
principles, and this essay is not addres- 
sed to Atheists, Miracles are, in reality, 
no farther improbable In themsclves, 
than as they are unusual; in other words, 
there is no antecedent presumption 
arising from the nature of the Godhead, 
or the constitution of things established 
in the present world, which should lead 
us to think it unlikely that the Almigh- 
ty, for great and wise purposes, may 
suspend the operation of his own esta- 
blished laws. But there 7s a presump- 
tion arising from the wisdom, the dig- 
nity, the general orcer of his govern- 
ment, that such interruptions would 
rarely occur. Both these suppositions 
harmonize with the Christian testimony 
in favour of Miracles. Butto proceed. 
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If, however, 
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Whoever attends to the process of his 
own understanding in considering this 
subject, will scarcely 


{iil to discover a 
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fallacy which he puts upon himself, as 
if miracles were more difficult to be 
achieved than ordinary facts, and there. 
fore more — to be proved. Sure. 
ly, while we reason thus, we forget in 
whose world we are, or whose operations 
we are deeceuiinis. To a power short 
of omnipotence, the common opera- 
tions of nature would be impossible ; for 
the Almighty it implics no more power 
to raise the dead than to expand a flower, 

In order to set this idea In a clearer 
light, let it be supposed (and it is at 
least concetvable, though contrary to 
fact) that miracles, as we call them, were 
matters of frequent occurrence ; that 
diseases, for instance, were as frequent- 
ly healed by a word or a wish, as by the 
operation of medicine ; or, that the dead 
were as often restored to life by similar 
means, us the living are swept aw ay by 
violent and accidental causes. In either 
of these cases, the frequency of the facts 
would occasion them to be confounded 
with the ordinary course of nature, and 
no one would conceive the production 
of such effects to require more power 
than any of the Common operations of 
Providence. The degree of inproba- 
bility, therefore, which belongs to Mira- 
cles, will be allowed to arise merely from 
the circumstance of their being unusual. 

But if no extraordinary degree or ef- 
fort of divine power be required to the 
procuction of these effects, however 
stupendous, and if there be no antece- 
cent improbability that in certain clr- 
cumstances they may be produced, ar 
important consequence will follow, 
which is, not only that they may be prov- 
ed by evidence in general, but by the 
same evidence on which we admit the 
truth of other physical, though extraor- 
dinary facts. 

The last observation applies directly 
to the testimony of the Evangelists ; for 
in their narratives we have the evidence 
of two original spectators at least, with 
respect to miracujous operations; and 
these operations are mingled with a 
great number of ordinary facts, general- 
ly arose out of them, and were occa- 

toned by them. The evidence of the 
one and the other, therefore, is precisely 
the same. Is it then reasonable to gar- 
ble this evidence at pleasure, to admit 
whatever is natural in it, and reject 
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what is otherwise, or abandon both to- 
gether on account of the conceived 
im probability of one; or shall we not 
rater’, and does not the preceding argu- 
ynent leave us free to admit both, in 
consequence of those unequivocal cha- 
racters of probity, Simplicity, and origi- 
nal information, which are stamped 
upon every part of the evangelic story? 

It must also be observed, that the 
actions there recorded as miraculous, 
were as properly objects of observation, 
and that to ordinary men, as the most 
familiar appearances In nature. They 
were not like the result of many philo- 
sophical experiments, which require a 
scienufic eye to remark, and a scienufic 
pen to report them. A Galilean pea- 
sant, who had eyes and honesty, was as 
capable of attesting that he saw sight 
restored to the blind, and limbs to the 
lame, and life to the dead, as a philoso- 
pher of Athens. 

To the same purpose it ts to be ob- 
served, that in order to produce assent 


~- 


to the Miracles related in the Gospels, 
we are not called upon to lend our minds 
to long trains of reasoning, and adopt at 
last conclusions formed by the Evange- 
lists, but we take a plain story related 
by plain men, and conclude for our- 
selves, 

Hitherto we have been reasoning 
principally against Mr. Hume’s concilu- 
sion. It may now be worth while to 
consider whether his minor ought to be 
allowed; or whether, after all, experi- 
ence isagainst the existence of 
If an advocate for the reality of these 
mighty works were to reason thus, I 
afirm that such suspensions of the order 
of nature have taken place in many 
ages and countries; surely then they are 
so far forth agreeable, to experience— 
what could be opposed to the argument, 
but that all this is learned from testi- 
mony? And how has Mr. H. been able 
io Collect a much wider experience on 
the other side, but from the same source? 
In fact, there is partial experience on 
both sides, and that experience is acquir- 
ed by means of testimony 

But,in the last place, it will be asked, 
whether experience be allowed to have 
no concern in regulating our assent to 
evidence? Undoubte dy it has a very 
important concern; for though we have 
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shewn that no experience, however ex- 
tensive, can render all testimony what- 
ever inapplicable to any given facts, so 
aus to Constitute them antecedently inca- 
pable of proof; yet it has an extensive 
province of its own, which is, not to sit 
in judgment upon facts to be proved, but 
upon the characters of those who are to 
prove them. Experience will decide 
that testimony is generally found to be 
true or false, according to the Integrity, 


compctence, and original information of 


the witnesses ; and when it hath decided 
that an union of these circumstances 
alone, without regard to the nature 
of the facts to be proved (supposing 
them to imply no contradiction) is enti- 
tled to belief, experience, instead of an 
adversary, becomes a firm and faithful 
ally of Revelation. GO Ued 
_— 
THOUGH Ts ON SLOTH. 

SLoTH and self-indulgence are extreme” 
ly natural to man. Whoever has in- 
formed himsell respecting the character 
of our fellow creatures in their most 
Savage, which is, unquestionably, their 
most natural state, will be prepared to 
admit the truth of this observation. The 
native Indian, as Dr. Robertson remarks, 
will lie on the ground for many days, 
and even weeks together ; and will only 
shake off 
petite, or raised by some violent gust of 
passion. The case of persons in civilize 
ed society is not altogether different. 
‘Tbeir artificial wants, indeed, are mul- 
tiplied, and in consequence of these a 
system of more permanent industry is 
produced; but when appetite, as well 
us ambition and vanity, are satisfied, 
even Civilized man, except so far as Re- 
ligion has new created him, relapses 
into bis native Sloth. 

Let us proceed to point out the man- 
ner in which the spirit of idleness and 
self-indulgence shews itself in this coun- 
try among the higher and middling 
ranks of lile. 

How many hours are needlessly spent 
by some on their beds ; by others in the 
most idle and frivolous conversation ; by 
others in reading, with a view to the 
mere gratification of the fancy; by 
others in unprofitable amusements, in 
amusements, Wwe mean, which tend to 
Kill time rather than to afford that re- 
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creation which qualifies for future em- 
ployment. What temptations also breek 
in during these idle hours! whatcorrupt 
images play before the fancy! what a 
general habit of self-indulgence gains 
strength! Vhus a breach is made 
through which other sins enter, and 
much of the Important business of lite 
is left undone. Sioth is one of these sins 

into which men fail by imperceptible 
devrees, and many are aliceether given 
up to it, who are not at ine aware that 
they are incurring apy gull 

worldly persogs, to i: duals re the HuMOoUr 
of the present moment, to do wiiatsoev- 
ev thing they like, and to do it simply 
because they like it, is the professed 
system. Their couscience Is underno 
alarm on this account. 

Sloth, moreover, is a sin into which 
religious people are more Hable to fall 
than into almost any other. In Popish 
countries many have retired irom the 
world under the plea of wishing to be 
yncolitaminated by it, and have then 
passed their days in the i: / olence of a 
cloister, prot fessine, inde traor- 
dfnary picty, but becoming 
of the community, and a reproach to 
Religion itsclf, It is possible also, that 
a Protestant may choose that sort of do- 
mestic ease and self-induigence, which 
is little better than the Sioth of ihe mo- 
nastery, and Is neariy allied to it. In 
escaping one evil we olten fall into 
another, We have, perhaps, been man- 
fully resisting the world; we have be- 
coime inseusible both to its smile and to 
its frown; we now betake ourselves io 
our own little religious circle, among 
whom we are respected and indulged, 
and are little contradicted; or we retreat 
into an almost total solitude, thinking 
that we shall now commune only with 
God. Are we aware of the dangers to 
the soul which may arise from the indul- 
pence of Sloth in these new circumstan- 
ces? The body pampered by what are 
deemed its lawful gratifications, the 
iuind enervated by mental indolence, 
the little humours habitually induiged, 
many a precious hour wasted, and a hic 
employed in discussing the controversial 
niceties of Religion, rather than attend- 
ing to its practical duties; these are 
some of the consequences of even a re- 
ligious system, whicn that system allows 
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the indulgence of Sloth. Infidels have 
often Drought a Pulse the bay 
lians ine Charge wich we are applying 
Only to a teow. 


“ Phe world,” say they. “is the 
school of virtue, because mois the scene 
of activity and exeriuon; tierce the hue 


MoOurs ave Cuwirack tea. Loere Siats Ig 
prevented, and the cuereies alc ¢aiiec 
forth; there the exces: of ociis iness is 
ly,,th f ; 
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repressed ; there 
ctensive 


man are tora 
services; but : he sume betny in retire. 
ment becomes suit, cuUNuPrloUs, 
Indul: scit, and ip pace tion aS he Is SO, 
he 1s aiso uncharilable aud censorious; 
he 1s first useicss to ethers and then a 
burden to himself.” 

‘Liese accusers of Religion forget 
that the world is, itself, a teacher of 
corruption, and they know not that 
there is a holy art of so using the 
world as not to abuse it, and ef so liv- 
Ing in it as to share in its duues with- 
out ivillowing its pleasures, or becom. 
ing a pariaker of ils iniquiules 

We admit the danger lest too much 
solitude should lead to Sloth: we even 
ailirm that, perhaps, we are never in 
more peril than when we think that 
we have removed ourselves out of the 
Way of temptation, and when we lay 
down our arms, conceiving no farther 
co: flict to be necessary. 

The life of a Christian upon earth is 
ever a scene of warfare. Let us re- 
flect on the spirit of St. Paul in this 
respect. ‘ I keep under my body,’ 
said he, “ and bring it into subjection, 
lest that by any means when I have 
preached to others I myself should be 
a castaway.’? Can any thing more 
strongly shew the necessity of resisting 
our natural disposition to sloth and bo- 
dily indulgence than this passage? Dit 
the apostie, possessing all his privi- 
leges, endowed with such holy affec- 
tions, favoured also by the abundance 
of revelations, deem it necessary to 
maintain a conflict with his body, and 
shall not we? Did he contend as for 
his salvation, fearing lest after all he 
should be cast away, and do we incur 
no danger if we yield to our natural 
Sloth ? 

The truly enlighte 
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aware of his constant temptations 
from this quarter, and he is ever on 
his guard einige them. He limits 
himself tothe degree of refreshment 
witich nature demands, and he charges 
himself with guilt when he exceeds. 
« What avails it,” he will say to him- 
self, “that I profess to believe all the 
articles of the Christian faith, that I 
presume to talk of God, and. Christ, 
and his Holy Spirit, if afier a - am 
brought under the power of ny 
body? I feel that this re is pots 
tempter; and I must not allow even its 
lawful desires to bear sovereign sway. 
My meat and drink must be moderate. 
Jinust beware of sumptuous and indul- 
fare. I must avoid that sloth, 
both of body and mind, which are apt 
to grow upon me unperceived. I must 
abstain from those needless recrea- 
tions which an idle world has invented 
and multiphed. I must reject those 
plausibic excuses Doma the false rea- 
sonings of irrcligious men may sug. 
rest, for a life of relaxation. I must 
be fearful also test I take credit for 
diligence, because I surpass those idie 
persons who live around me. I must 
beware of vacant thoughts, vacant time, 
Vacat conversation, vacant crowds of 
company. I must beware of trifling 
employments, which take the appear- 
ance of industry, while they are mere 
contrivances by which I disguise from 
myself the indulgence of my Sloth. I 
must fear lest | should neviect 
proper business of the hour, deeming 
the present duty to be severe, and per- 
arse -_ postponing it for the sake of 
colng some other thing which demands 
eas diligence, and is more to my pre- 
sent taste. I must beware of slothful 
habits, and must not admit the vain 
excuse that they are too fixed to be 
broken. If Tread, 1 must not doit with 

stlessness and inattention, nor must I 
elie books of mere amusement to 
those which will add to my stock of 
uselul knowledge, or improve my 
heart. I must beware even of unpro- 
itable labour. I must suspect that 
earnestness and diligence, which Is a 
mere following of my own fancy, which 
‘Ss directed to trifling and unworthy ob- 
jects, which proceeds from a corrupt 
Christ. Observ. No. 5. 


rent 
rent 


the 





Thoughts on Sioth. 


motive, and issues in no good or Ma- 
terial end. IT must be diligent, it 15 
true, but my diligence must be for 
God. I must be active, but my acti- 
vity must not be in the way of mere 


indulgence, it must be for the good of 


nien. I must not presume that | have 
aright to intermit my work, because | 
obilred to it by human laws, or 
claims which any persons 
I must be actis ‘e for 
the; titute, the ignorant, 
and the world at large, not excepting 
the wicked, in the same manner as the 
parent is active for the interest of his 
child, the covetgus person for the In- 
crease of his wealth, or the aspiring 
man for the enlargement of his power 
or inliuence.’ 

These are some of the feelings of the 
truce Christian, and in order to main- 
tain this spirit he exercises much self- 
denial. When Sloth intrudes, and 
prompts him to spure himself, he re- 
jects its suggestions. ‘* I must deny 
myself,” he will say, “or I cannot be 
Christ’s disciple. Christ went about 
doing good, and I proiess to be a fol- 
lower of this master, I desire therefore 
to go and do likewise. Tell me not 
that am to spare myself. Did Christ 

spare himse - when he — to die for 

me? The spirit of selt-indulgence is 
the spirit she antichrist; it is the spirit 
of the children of this world; it is that 
pirit which in my baptism I abjured, 
and which my profession requires that 
I should renounce day by day.” 

Cne case in which an indolent sleth- 
ful spirit is to be denied has not yet 
been noticed, we mean the case of our 
religious duties. How idle is the man- 
ner in wh! ich many pens read the 
Scriptures! The want of sell-denying 
altention Is greater in perusing this 
book than any other. Reader. what 
pains have you taken in endeavouring 
to understand that volume which you 
profess to believe to be a Revelation 
from God? Have you ever carefully 
examined and considered it? Have you 
bestowed any pains in comparing your 
manner of life with that of Christ and 
his Apostles and followers, your faith 
with theirfaith, your temper with their 
tempers, and, in short, your v hole turn 
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of character with theirs? It requires 
‘much self-denying diligence te make 
this faithful practical application of the 
Scriptures, and yet if this be not done, 
they can be of little use tous, Idle- 
ness is equally apt to prevail in respect 
to secret devotion. ‘here is a way of 
running over our prayers with little 
thought or reficction, of which even 
those may be guiliy who donot confine 
themselves toaform. Perhaps while 
you are in the very act of prayer, some 
engegement seems to be pressing upon 
you, some intere sting circumstance is 
agitating your mind; and this is not 
surprising, for you were at no pains to 
reject those intruding thoughts; you 
have long given way to the custom of 
indulging them at those seasons. There 
has been no self-denial in this respect, 
and therefore the habit has increased, 
till it seems almost impossible to cast 
it off. A wide field for self-examina- 
tion here opens upon us, for the wan- 
derings of the mind, both dering pub- 
lic and private worship, may unques- 
tionably be traced in part to the want 
of due diligence and selt-ceniai, in re- 
spect to this very point. 

It may be proper here to remark, 
that it is not inconsistent with the fi 
est belief in the supreme aren ey - th 
Holy Spirit, to suppose that th 
denying diligence which i. been 
spoken of ought to extend to our 
prayers. 

We have, indeed, clear scriptural 
authority on this point; for are we not 
told, that ye are to “wrestle” in prayer, 

to “pray always and net to faint; to 
‘‘ pray without ceasing ;” terms which 
evidently onl that We are not to give 
indisposition to the 


——_- 
, 


way to our own 
duty. We are likewise exhorted to 
“draw nigh to God and he will draw 


? 


nigh to us,’ as well as “to ask, to 
seek, to knock,’ in order that we may 
obtain God’s Holy < Opirit. 

To conclude, let us then remember 
that prayer must be joined to our dill- 
apa and alsothat this very diligence 
is tobe exerted by us in cur prayer. 


te it appear to us a hard thing to 
practise the self-denial which has been 
spoken of? * With man it may be im. 
possible, but with God all things are 


Answer to the Query respecting the Burial Service. 
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possible.” Let then the sense of the 
difficulty suggest to us the importance 
of imploring “the divine aid with ear. 
nestness. “J can do ali things,”’ said 
the Apostle, “ through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me.” We ought not to 
account that we have cither believed 
arivht, or prayed aright, or learnt any 
part of our Religion phos unless we 
have, in some measure, been enabled 
to cast away that spirit of self-indul- 
gence which is so natural to us; for 
our Saviour has said, that “ except a 
man deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me, he cannot be my 
disciple.” a. 3. 
= 
Christian Observer. 


To the Editor of the 


ANSWER TO THE QUERY RESPECTING 
THE BURIAL SERVICE, 

SIR, 
Oxe of your Correspondents having, in 
your last Number, requested a reply 
yr the channe! of your Miscella- 

y to the scrupte of a young friend, at 
ne ameng the Dissenters but who 
Wishes to retura into the bosom of the 
Chearch, relative to the Burial Service, 
I beg leave to transmit to you what I 
deem a fair statement of the case. On 
that part of it, wheve it is said that the 
body is committed © to the ground, in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life,’ | will give you 
the words of Mr. Whenily, instead of 
my own, as being probably more to 
the point. “ We do not,” says he, 
“cast it (the body) away as a lost and 
perished carcass, but carefully lay it 
in the ground, as having init a seed of 
eternity, andizn sure aud certain hofie 
of the resurrection to eternal life 3 not 
that we believe thatevery one we bury 
shall rise again to Joy and felicity, or 
profess this sure and certain hope of 
ihe person who Is now interred: It is 
hot nis resurrection, but THE resur- 
rection, that Is here expressed; nor 
co we go on to mention the change of 
HIS body, but of our vile body, which 
comprehends the bodies of Christians 
in general. That this is the meaning 
of the words may be shewn from the 
other parallel form, which the Church 
has appointed to be used at the Burial 
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of the Dead at Sea;* and this being a 
principal article of our faith, it is highly 
reasonable that we should pubiicly ac- 
knowledge and declare our stedfast- 
ness in it when we lay the body of 
any Christian in the grave.” Wheatly, 
ioc. im loco. 

Another expression in the same ser- 
vice to which some persons have ob- 
jected, is the prayer, “that when we 
shali depart hence we may rest in him 
(Christ) as our hope is, this our brother 
doth.’ And why we may not conscicn- 
tiously adopt this languace in the exer- 
cise of that charity which “ hopeth all 
things,’ I cannot perceive. ‘Lhe ex- 
pression is modest and difident. It is 
not “an uneguivecal declaration of the 
truly Christian state ef every one who 
departs this life,’ (the words used by 
thie objector) but a mere charitable 
proicssion of our hopes respecting the 
deceused, and these we need not scru- 
ple to express, except in cases which 
are absolutely hopeless, and of which 
neither the meekness nor the charity of 
Christianity will fead us to form a diffe- 
rentestimate. But such cases must be 
very rare. A clergyman cannot posi- 
tively decide that such aone has actual- 
ly died in bis sin beyond the poss'bility 
of pardon, and the most he is required 
to express respecting any, is a hope of 
his parden.’’t 

Our offices, it may be farther observ- 
ed, were intended to go hand in hand 
with such an edministration of disci- 
piine as would preclude the possibility 
of the occurrence ef very hopeless 
cases. Were the inconvenience, therc- 
jore, greater than it is, it would be no 
valid objection against the Church of 
England, nor could it violate any man’s 
conscience to consent to such a form of 


* «© We therefore commit his bodv to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for 
the resurrection of the body (when the sea 
shall give up her dead) and the life of the 
world to come—who at his coming shall 
change our vile body, &c.” : 

+1 make no comment on the indiscriminete 
use of the term * The soul of our dear bro- 
ther and sister ;” as the expression evidently 
intends no more than that relation in which 
we ail stand to each other. “ Who then is 
our brother ?” and “who is my neighbour ?” 
= questions which admit of the same so- 
ution, 
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words, though in very extraordinary 
cases he may feel some reluctance to 
make use of it. 

Such a case, however, may never oc- 
cur to a minister through the whole of 
a long and active life; and by the bare 
presumption of its occurrence, surely 
no pious man, who wishes to enter into 
the Church of England, would be pre- 
vented from prosecuting his purpose. 

Though the sad relaxation of disci- 
pline is much to be lameated amongst 
us, yet during neur twenty years expe- 

ey IT do not recollect to have telt 
any paintul besitation in reading the of- 
fice in Question but once or twice, when 
reading it over persons to whom Ihave 
been compclied by the warrant of u coe 
ronerj to give Christian burial, On 
these occasions 1 presumed on the ¢acit 
allowance of my own ‘Nocesan, too dis- 
tant to be consulted in proper time, and 
too good, I was assured, to wish to re- 
strain me in so mederate and reasonable 
an exercise of discretion, for omitting 
the whole of the last prayer in the Bu- 
rial Service. This is an omission not 
authorized indeed by the Rubric, but 
which I doubt not would be readily al- 
lowed in extraordinary Casés to any con- 
scientious minister consulting his dio- 
cesan. Sincerely wishing your corres- 
pondent’s friend to be delivered from 
iis scruples, and admitted a member of 
the Church, I remain, with much es- 
teem for your valuable publication, 

Sir, yours, &c. 


N. G. 


—_ 


iti 


-- 
=, 


} 


ere eee | 
For the Christian Observer. 


Extracts from ihe Common-Place Book of a 

Country Clergyman. 

(Continued from p,. 160.) 

ON BAPTISM. 

In calling all men without distinction, 
to repentance and faith, (which so much 
offends many, who vainly judge them- 
selves righteous, and needing no repen- 
tance) we only call upon them to fulfil 
the conditions of their baptism. “ Q. 


+ Mr. Wheatly is of opinion that a coroner’s 
warrant docs not compel. He pleads also for 
some discretion in the use of the prayer here 
considered ; and the whole of what he has 
said on the Burial Service will be worthy the 
perusal of the gentleman whose doubts have 
occasioned this letter. 
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Why then are infants baptized, when 
by reason of their tender age, they can- 
not perform them 1’—(viz. reflentance 
and faiis : vide the foregoing question 
and answer.) “ dns. Because they pro- 
mise them both by their sureties, which 
promise when they come to age, tiem. 
selves are bound to 
the Ch. of Eng. 
The question therefore for every 
member of the Church of England at 
least, before he can take any comfort 
from his sig a or build any hope 
upon it, is— [lave 1 truly repented, 
and believed the Gospel °’’—How 
strange a mistake, then, for any man to 
think that he has no occasion to repent, 


han of; 72.) 93 
[ier orm. 


On the Will...Candour of Anti-Christian } Vriters. 


Cat. of 


[ May, 


ON THE WILL. 


Wuart is want of power, in the moral 
sense of the word, but want of wld 2 
One man telis you, he cannot help 
eettinge drunk ; another, that he cannot 
help swearing ; but does not every one 
see at once the difference between such 
cases and that of a man who, being 
lame, tells you that he cannot help 
limping? Let the drunkard know, 
that some one hus mixed potson with 
his liquor, and he will presently shew 
that he can refrain from drinking, if 
he wil/. Let the swearer stand in the 
presence of the King, and you will see 
that he can avoid swearing. ‘The only 
thing he wants to give him equal power 


because he has been baptized; when at ali times over his profane habit, is 
his baptism in truth, so far from ren- to fear God as much as he does the 
Sexi repentance unnecessary, lays King. 

him under additional and voluntary obli- 

gations to repent! 


RPGC ET RETQ 
MISCEHELLAN EG & he 


For the Christian Observer. 
ON THE OCCASIONAL CANDOUR OF ANLICHERIS- 
TIAN WKITERS. 
Aut ulla putatis 
Dona carere dolis Danatim ? 


Virc. EN. Lib. i. ver. 43 








Tr cannot have escaped the obsery vation 
of the most inattentive reader, that au- 
thors, whose disaffection and hostility 
to the Christian Religion are suilicient- 
ly notorious, us at times atone of 
candour, and express themselves to- 
wards the object oF their aversion, not 
oply with forbearance, but even with 
respect and approbation. In justifica. 
tion of this remark may be adduced the 
names of Sieiitabory, Ait Doing 
broke, Rousseau, Gibbon, Adam —_ eae 
Roscoe, and the disciples of Hluminism 
in general. 

A phenomenon is here presented to 
us; Which, however it may embarrass 
the minds of the inconsiderate, will ad- 
mit an easy solution; but a distinction 
is necessary to be premised. Candour, 
like many ae words of the same 
class, denotes both the internal principle 
and the correspondent ex sternal conduct. 
In the first sense it is, while it €xists, 
constant; in the other it is subject to 


erry 
DUAtie 


+ 


variation. That the conduct, therefore, 
into which we are noy inquiring, 


cannot be ascribed to candour, as a prin- 
ciple, is evident from the very circun- 
stance supposed, that it is occasional, 
We must, of consequence, seck for its 
cause In some other principle, and in a 
principle too, consistent with the known 
and acknowledged characters of the 
writers in question. There can be no 
coubt, that the main obiect of their de- 
sires and exertions was the disgrace 
and destruction of Christianity ; and to 
some cause, or combination of Causes, 
reconcileable with the predominant 
prrennt of this object, we must ascribe 
the apparent inattention to the natural 
mcans of attaining it, observable in the 
cand: ur which they occasionally exhibit. 

his reatment of Christianity may, 
ina considerable measure, be produced 
by the force of truth. But upon this 
subject it is by no means necessary to 
enlarge; since it is acknowledged on 
all hands, and has often been observed, 
that truth will, at times, extort respect 
and submission, even from the most 
inveterate of her enemies. Their 


—_ obliquity receives its just punish- 
ent in the involuntary hemage which 
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they are thus compelled to yicld to 
her authority. 

The influence of the cause just men- 
tioned is much assisted by that cassi- 
rude, which is the natural consequence 
of the gratification of the more violent 
passions. The fervid impiety by which 

many of the writers in question are 
vn ile urces them to so eager and 
intense a pursuit of thelr object, that 
the wearied spirit at iength culis for 
and repose ; 
In which the most tho- 
rsecutor himself 
ith the poet— 


intermission and there 
are moments, 
rough-bred pe 


disposed to exclaim wt 


‘ 
. 


fcels 
——— Parre, precor, precar ; 
Non sum quais eram, 
em passion, however, only rests to 
elresh itself: it only sleeps to recruit 
a strength for new exertions and new 
eratifications. 

[t may be observed, that falsehood 
naturally produces its own remedy, by 
the credit of its author. 
Hience arises the mecesséty, tn those 
who have an Interest In Its success, 
not to frustrate its effect by exhausting 

their reputation; but, at Uitervals, to 
repair the waste of that important in- 
strument of influence, by a submission 
to truth. 

But the indulgence which our Reit- 
gion occasionally experiences at tue 
hands of its enemies, is not the elect 
of the force of trutn, of lassitude, or 
of necessity alone ‘There is a folic: 
in it. Their apparent suspension ot 
hostilities is only a varicd method of 
conducting them with effect : 
they assume the mask of friendship, 
that the wound which they inflict may 
be the deeper. Lor we are not to ima- 

eine that by their persia concessions 
any sacrifice is actually made. The 
nemtes of our faith are contented to 
be believed in what they concede, pro. 
vided they may be believed in what 
they assert. They are secure of the 
event. They are neiGed what judg- 
incnt must hie formed of a 
which mzch that ts dishonourable, and 
something that is favouvable, may be 
afirmed. We are likewise 
Stand, that a well-placed exhibition of 
candour gives the same advantage to 
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honesty does to the swindler; it ena- 


bles them both to practise upon the— 


credulity of mankind to a much greater 
extent than arigid consistency of cha- 
racter and conduct would admit. Fur- 


ther, it deserves to be noticed, that if 


the Jnsidious commendation which is 
sometimes bestowed by Anti-Chris- 
tiun authors be uccompanied with an 
alr of buffoonery or irony, the effect 
upon the minds of many ts superior to 
that of the most u nqualified vilupera- 
tion or the most virulent invective. 
These considerations rende 


rit evident, 
that the main object may be promoted 


by those very means which appear Lo, 


and that, Parthian like, 
conquerlg even 
when he scems to yield. But this is 
not all: there is observable in the 
writings of those who have gatos iy. #2 
ed themselves by their hosulity to the 
Christian cause, an evident affectation 
of imitating the manners of the cl iSSi- 
cal philosophers and bistorians of an- 
tiquity, on the subject of ini ion. 
They study them as models, ‘and en- 
deavour to exhibit the same affectior 
of mind towards the Cl} meres in Reli- 
cion, Which is apparent In those hea- 
then writers superstuuion 
of their country. ‘The inference upon 
which they presume, and which ts the 
very end and reward of their exertions, 
of the same 
that 


counteract It 


} may be 


tne enemy 


towards the 


is, that both religions are 
authority 5 Or, in other words, 


‘Lhe 


pelther possesses any. resem- 
blance, however, 15 not quite so per- 
foctas it is intended to be. Vhe hea- 


then surveys the Religion of his coun- 
try with no apparent emoticon of re- 
scntment: he contemplates It with 
the placidity and composure of one, 
who is convinced of lis falsehood; he 
betrays no apprehension with respect 


. 
to the result of an inquiry Into the 
; a ee cee ! a 
roa © | qe . on the contrary, tne et he 
ne . . 3 , ‘ . 4 - = 
* if it should be ebiected to this rv 
tation, that Epicurus and his disciple Lucre. 
? ge ei 

cover a considerable degree of irrita- 

.* ‘" 
ject of Religion, it must be 


pan eee tert tint } Leart nf +} .. ‘ nl- eeene 
recovected tiat the oOoyect oF thoew attack Was 


: “ae 
fius cys 
bility +} ' 
nov upon the su 
not the supersuition of their country atone, 
but Reciigmion in general, In this circumstance 
thev avree with t characters next to be con- 
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versary and assailant of Christianity, 
in spite of the disposition which he af- 
fects to discover, appears to regard the 
teligion which he desires to destroy 
with considerable perturbation. It 1s 
continually in his thoughts, and seems 
to haunt his ; Imagination like a spectre. 
Under the til-supported character of a 
ne mi but 5 ith soe recog | 


oe! ic He calun: ins es ssi insults it 
with a brutal malicni “i hough tor. 
igual py an obstinate deter mination not 
to yield tu Conviction, he pertinaciously 
declines u sober and Impartial inguiry 
into the subject; not daring, from a 


dread of the issue, to commit himself 
The whole of 


to such a state of mind. 
his oppesition to the Religion in ques- 
‘7 betrays symptoms of a heart ilat 
ease, and as much id shige by fear 
aS ‘irritated by resentment: the flimsy 
veil with which he er stil ours to con- 
serving rather, by 


ceal his agitation, 
attracting attention, to make it more 
conspicy praguats recalling to our minds 
the iti: xe condition of those, con- 
cerning whom tbe philosephical histo- 
rian observes— Quanto magis occul- 
tare et addere pavorem uilebaniur, me- 
nifestius pavid?.’t How then are we 
to reconcile this matter? how are we 
to account for so6 remarkable a diffe- 
rence, whe re a perfect resemblance 
was Intended ? It can be accon nted for 
rationsily cn no other supposi ink, than 
that they are different subjects, upon 
which the minds of the different par- 
ties operated; and that the Religion 
which the zealots of impicty are so 
anxious to prt upon a level with one 
confessedly fabulous, Is distinguished 
mark which can dis- 
tcligion. 
from the 


irom it by every 
tinguish a true from a false 
This distinctioa, resulting 


whole of his work, betrays, to inculcate upon 
mankind their ¢ obligations t o his master, for 
having - deli siete lihem from fear, by Vv overturn- 
ing the beliefofa providence, 2 moral governor 
ofth re world, and a future state, will find cause 
to think, that there was some truth in the cb- 


servation which Cicero puts into the month of 


Cotta c oncerning Epicurus—“ Ne 


ard Li, 7% LINAS Ca, que tlmenca esse? 
; ’ ‘ 
93? CFret: MLOrECIM dico et Dees.’ Dex N at. De: Or. 


Lib.t. c. S6. 
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truth of the one and the falsehood of 
the other, is ftindamenta! and invinci- 
ble, and will always produce a corres- 
ponding difference in the regards of 
men towards them, whatever artifice 
and labour may be employed to con- 
ceal it. 

We feel, therefore, no extravagant 
emotions of gratitude for the favour 
which our adversaries are occasionally 
pleased to show to us; and all we de- 
sire of them is, to know that ‘they are 
understood, 

April 27. J. M. 


FRENCH ANECDOTE, 

A Frencn Emigrant, while endea. 
veuring in the reign of Robespierre to 
escape out of lrance, arrived in a pro- 
vinclal town of that country at the same 
time with an Emissary of the govern- 
ment, who was charged with the duty 
of directing the people in the choice of 
a sound Jacobin to an important situa- 
tion in the de partfnent. The Emi- 
grant had the ce to go with the 
mob into the church where the elec- 
tion was to take place. Some leading 
persons among the multitude intro- 
duced three men to the Emissary, the 
principles of every one of whom they 
warranted to be excellent, though 
there was one of the three whom they 
specially recommended, declaring him 
to be more fully established in the true 
French philosophy than either of the 
others. The Emissary, somewhat to 
the surprise of the assembly, paid little 
attention to what was said of the sound. 
ness of the principles of the individual 
candidate who was presented to him, 
but shraptly asked this short question 
— 2 ¢ il des passions ? 
strong passions? The leaders of the 
mob replied, that if strength of pas- 
sions was to be the test, one of the 
other candidates had certainly the ad- 
vantage, and the man who was distin- 
euished by the violence of his temper 
was instantly nominated by the Emis- 
sary, and elected by the people. 

Let me adda few words of applica- 
tion. It would appear from this anec- 
dote (which is a perfectly true one, the 

writer haying heard it from the Emi- 


Is he a man of 
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erant who was present) that not only a 
Jacobin is, as we all know, a man of 
strong passiol iS, but also that every man 
of strong passions may be sald to be a 
Jacobin. 

I conceive, Mr. Editor, that, accord- 
ing to this principle, we have now some 
Jacobins among us, who by no means 
possess that name. For instance, I 
deubt much whether certain men, who 
take the very name of Anti-jacobius, it 
mean some of those who conduct the 
Anti-jacobin Review, (I include indeed 
oniy a part of them in my remark,) do 
not come under a suspicion of being of 
that very sect which they oppose. Ont 
ils des fiassions ? is the question; Are 
they men of strong passions! I think 
ig ' ure, and as such I denounce them 
as Jacobins before the tribunal of the 
puilic. Lown, however, that I am dis- 
posed to denounce some of their anta- 
ceouists in hke mannef, and among 
tnese I reckoa every violent separatist 
and every fierce and passionate conten- 
der for even the soundest doctrines of 
cur religion. 

I! hope, Mr. Editor, that you will re- 
member this definition of a Jacobin, and 
that in your future numbers you will 
judze of men’s principles, both in poli- 
tics and religion, by the test which I 
have yust progened. I hope, in short, 
that you = reckon Christian gentle- 

sand ca ndour, to be a symptom both 
of F tovali one of orthodoxy, and an un- 
governed temper to be a mark of dis- 
affection both to Church and State. 
he 


ATY DROUGHT TO THE TEST OF 
EXPERIMENT. 
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Fas cst et ab boste deceri. 

Mr. Godwin, in writing the life of Ma- 
ry Woolstcncrait, meant, without doubt, 
to recommend infidelity to mankind ; 
but, happily for them, he has in these 
memoirs exhibited what may be term- 
ed a series of experiments, from which 
they may learn its tendency, both as to 

morals and happiness. 
fa the beginning of the work he in- 
iorms us, that Mes. “WwW oolstencralt “ had 
received few lessons of religion in her 
outh, and that her religion was almost 
oahiels of her own creating’??—that 


“ she exnecteda future state, but would 
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not allow her ideas of that future state 
to be modified by the notions of judg- 
ment and retribution. 

Now Ict us hear the progress of this 
self-created religion, It led her, first, 
to remisshess in attending public wor- 
ship, aud, at jength to discontinue it en- 
tirely. Myr. Godwin indeed thinks, “it 
may be admiticd as a maxim, that no 
person, ot a well-furnished _— that 
has shuken off the implicit subjection 
of youth, and is not the zealous parUzan 
of a sect, can bring himseif to conicrm 
to the public and regular routine of 
sermons and prayers.” 

Her religion was as chaste as it was 
devout. It allowed her to live asa wife 
with Mr. Imlay, without being married 
to him, and «afterwards on the same 
terms with Mr. Godwin, to whom she 
was at length married, cnly to prevent 
her complete exclusion from decent 
society. 

Hicr attachment to Tinlay seems to 
have been violent. His neglect of her 
eave her the most poignant distress. 
The religion of Acr own creating, totally 
unlike that which God teaches, «afford- 
ing no resource for her wretched niind, 
she twice, ln the course of five months, 
resolved on suicide, One attempt to 
destroy herself, is thus related by Ged- 
win: * She tcok a boat, and rowed to 
Putney. It was uipht when she arriv- 
ed at Putney, and by that time it had 
begun to rain with ereat violence. The 
rain sugecsted to her the idea of walk- 
ing up and down the bridge, ull her 
cloaths were thoroughly drenched and 
heavy with the wet, which she did for 
half an hoi ur, without meeting a human 


being. She then leapec | from the tep 
of th c va dee, but still seemed to finda 
difficulty in sinking which she endea- 
med ‘to counteract by pressing her 


«J 
} ¢ i . Perse . seeuee =o 
clothes closely round her. » She. how- 


ever, Was discovered, and taken out of 


the w: Her After having been for a 
considereble time insensibie,” conti- 
nues he. bio; grapber, “she was reco- 


vered by the exe ruions of those by whom 
the body was found.” 

But let us aan to the conclusion. 
She diced in child bed. In the detail of 
this hein cit e, we have the following 
im Cling’ S passag re; Her religion, as I 

alee ady shewn, was not calculated 
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304 Remarks on a Passave in the 

sick bed; and In 
iliness, 2of ore 

from her 


to be the torment of a 
eae during her whole 
qord of a religious cast fell 
lips.’ In other words, sue dicd Eke an 
atheist. 

The paradoxical cast of her mind was 
visibic in other things, as well as in the 
affairs of religion. She ridicuted th 
fashion of the Esgtish women in Keep- 
ing their chamber for a month 5 and fe 
herseif, proposed “coming down to 
dinner onthe day a following 
t to bed;’’ but she was 


er 


her being brourh fy 


c , a T! 
too ill to execute ber design. Phe hour 
Was at hand, the awlul bour that was to 
period to wa her visionary iGcus, 


put 


and ail her opportunitics ef preparing 
for another world; yet ‘the would still 
utter her patlosop yhical reveries. De- 
scribing whatshe had suif sang told 
7 


u 
Godwin, “that she shoult 
preceding night, but that she was deicr- 


ued not to leave im.’’ 


‘ . * , , . 

Such ts the good sense, such the pic- 

ty and comforts of the new philosophy. 
j 2403 

These are the enlichteners of mankind. 
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paralicled by what 1s done every day by 
a great part of mankind. A little’ re- 
ection supplied me with many instan- 
ces of an affirmative solution of my que- 
ry; to every Christan observer of the 
transactions of the world taey wiil rea- 
dily occur. 

Wooen, tor instance, men confine al] 
their care to their bodies, and abandon 
their souls to destruction—when they 
grasp, with trembimng eagerness, the 
treasures of this worid, but carelessly 
sufier those of a better to slip for ever 
from their bunds—when they toil to ob- 
tain appiauses of mortals, like 
but cisdaintully rejycet that 
from ‘God? 


the 
themscivcs, 
* honour wich cometh 
when they impatiently pursue the era. 
lifications of sensual lu: cury, but forego 
all the solid and lasting picesures of re- 
PS agnerlES (in short) men hold fast 

he trifles of time, but prodigally relin- 
ihe the inestimable blessings of eter- 
bity—-what do they but emulate, or ra- 
the fully, without posses- 
it him, who, while he 
ew his watch 
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vy moral was finished, when changed by a 


The snow ranin torrents around; 


Varn mort I, said l, with ie mility draw 
‘Tie instrection§ that speaks from the 
Phin t robe shonid a Saviour remove, 
vould 
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And dissolved by the beams tice mercy vail 
ve, 
I! last now the penitent tear — 


But he who thus softens the clods of the earth, 
And t! as A ators the furrows below, 
acened hature can gis ve a new 
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XV. Mrs. Wes1’s Letters on important sub- 
jects. 


(Concluded from p. 244.) 
In a popular explanation of the thirty- 
nine articles, much novelty of thought 
is not to be expected. Without ser- 
vilely copying any expositor, Mrs. West 
pays a high degree of deference to the 
opinions of Bishop Prettyman and Dr. 
Hey ; but in many instances deviating 
from both, she boldly adventures to il- 
lustrate abstract subjects by natural 
objects*, and too frequently allows, 
where the tenets and practice of Dis- 
senters are concerned, the tull force of 
truth to common report. Can she con- 
ceive that the doctrine of original sin 
is elucidated by a plant or a flower not 
appearing as a standard of perfection 
toa fastidious imagination? The crit- 
ic on a flower may be deceived in his 
estimate of its properties; or if he be 
not, there Is a mighty difference be- 
tween perfection and corruption. God, 
who uses not comparative, but positive 
terms on this subject, has confirmed 
his numerous declarations of the cor- 
ruption of man, by the strongest proof 
inthe power of omnipotence; by giving 
his only begotten son, himself the bles- 
sed God, to die for the sins of all men. 
Such stupendous means would not 
have been used for the restoration of 
human nature, were its fault only the 
absence of perfection. ‘The angels 
may be charged with folly, when scru- 
linized by the eye of Omniscience, 
bat no Saviour is made an offering for 
them. “The carnal mind” being 
‘enmity against God,’’ it must not 
only be frail and prone to evil, but de- 
terminedly averse to all that is good. 
This state, as the article declares, *‘de- 
serveth God’s wrath and damnation.” 
Mrs. West considers this representa- 
tion of human nature as more likely to 
gratify an uncharitable temper, than to 
benefit mankind. Unless, however, 
the extent of the corruption of man be 
ascertained, trifling remedies will be 
used, serving only to quiet just alarms, 
and to socth into fatal security; when 
Christ has declared, that “except a 
* Vol. ii. p. 151. 
fhrist. Obsery. Ne. 5 


Mrs. West’s Letters on the most important Subjects. 


I. REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


man be born again, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ;” and the 
apostles teach that we are all ‘by na- 
ture children of wrath,” that we are to 
“be renewed in the spirit of our 
minds ;”? must “put off the old man, 
which is corrupt, &c.” 

Much useless controversy on this 
subject might be avoided, were a pro- 
per distinction made between absolute 
and relative qualities. God judges of 
actions, from the motives which caus- 
ed them; if the motives, therefore, be 
wrong, that is, have no reference to 
the divine will, the actions, however 
fair may be their appearance, are also 
wrong. This judgment comprehends 
the whole case, and referring only to 
one rule, is absolute. But man cannot 
judge actions by their motives, which 
do not appear; he, therefore, deter- 
mines them to be right or wrong from 
the preponderance of apparent good or 
evil. He often, also, allows his judg- 
ment to refer to different standards of 
rectitude and obliquity in morals and 
religion. This relative judgement 
must necessarily be defective, and de- 
fective in proportion to the want of 
knowledge and the imperfection of the 
standard by which it is formed. 

The most important advantage im- 
mediately resulting from the belief of 
the doctrine of human corruption, as 
now stated, is the production of Chris- 
tian humility. This primary virtue 
corrects that misanthropic spirit fre- 
quently observable in people of the 
world, when compelled by experience 
to admit the existence of that inherent 
depravity which they would not believe 
on the declaration of Scripture. But 
the Christian, esteeming others better 
than himself, and being filled with 
gratitude for divine blessings bestow- 
ed notwithstanding the greatest de- 
merits, is not in “danger of becoming 
capricious, morose, and unattractive,’’ 
from a consideration of the “guilt of 
his fellow-creatures.” 

In proportion as the power of natu- 
ral corruption is felt, the necessity of 
conversion or regeneration, and of the 
arencv of the Holy Spirit, will be per- 
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ceived; for if man be corrupt, and if 
the Church, to the end of the world, 
be to consist of a peculiar people, zea- 
ious of good works, how is the detesta- 
ition of sin, and the love of holiness, 
urst to be excited? This change, com- 
monly termed conversion or regencra- 
tion, is the commencement of sanc- 
tification, which has ever been consid- 
ered as an cperation of the third per- 
son In the ‘Trinity. 

In coniormity with the opmion of 
Dr. Hey, Mrs. West considers the 
Seventeenth Article as only reciting 
texts of Scripture, without declaring 
any doctrine ;* but discarding the cau- 
‘ion of the learned professor, she begs 
the question, by asseruing the 
article is Arminian and not Calvinis- 
ticf. 

We consider Mrs. West to be a 
critic very unequal to such a discus- 
sion, and to point out the mistakes into 
which she has fallen in the proeress 
of it, would lead us into a very long 
detail. We shall, therefore, only re- 
mark, that the Church unquestionably 
avoids the strong doctrine of reproba- 
tion, which indeed would idl accord 
vith the admission of universal: re- 
demption in the communion service. 
But if it does net hold strong Calvin- 
ism, neither does it abjure that which 
is moderate, and this approxches suffi- 

clenuy near to Arminianism for the 

voice of charity to sooth any turbulent 
emotion on either part, and preduse 
mutual conciliatien and concession. 

It is acommon, though tn an author 
scarcely a venial error, to which Mrs. 
West has given currence y, that the 
main body of those who dissent irom 
the estabushed Church, have forsaken 
predestinarian, and embraced unitari- 
un sentimentst. be Socinians ure, 
in fact, a small portion of the Dissen- 
ters, and, probably, irom want of union 
among themscives, they will verily 
Dean Allix’s prediction, and never be- 
come numerous. 

Lest the religious instructions con. 
tained in these letters should influence 
the young to abjure society, Mrs. 


that. 


it, p. 163, 


# Vol. il. p. 165, 
| Vol. ii. p. 164. 
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West takes several opportunities of de- 
precating such an event, and shewing 
that solitude is lrkely to produce worse 
evils than a free intercourse with the 
world, and a moderate participation of 
its pleasures. Willing to strengthen 


her sentiments by the authority of 


those who ought to possess great 
weight with every Christian, she says 
“the Church of Christ furnished mis- 
sionaries, confessors, and martyrs, who 
travelled to every region of the known 
world, and in the courts of princes, 
among the crowded haunts of men, 
preached a pure and holy Religion, no 
less by their example than their pre- 
cepts. They mixed with the world, 
without being conformed to it||.”? But 
if these holy men travelled into every 
region of the known world, was it not 
for the specific object of preaching the 
Gospel to those who sat in heathen 
darkness! And was this Gospel likely 
to conciliate the affections of mankind, 
when it thwarted their projects, over- 
threw their principles, and exposed to 
contempt whatever claimed their high- 
est veneration? Their example, in- 
deed, taught purity and holiness; but, 
instead of exciting imitation, it roused 
such rancour as could scarceiy be ap- 
peased by their blood. Time has cer- 
tainly ameliorated matters in this re- 
spect; but still the evil of the human 
heart remains, and will display its en- 
mity against real piety. All therefore, 
who are determined to mingle with the 
world without being conformed to it, 
should posses fortitude that cannot be 
shaken by continued trials, and pa- 
tience prepared to endure the scorn oi 
unrodliness. But Mrs. West evident- 
ly dees not wish to introduce her son 
upon a stage of mortification ; she 
must, therefore, either form a differ- 
cnt estimate of the world from that 
which the Scriptures appear to us 
to give, or allow compliances, sucli 
as we deem scarcely consistent with 
Christianity. Perhaps both these sup- 
positions are true; for she must enter- 
taina very favourable opinion of the 
world to assert, “That wise men al- 
ways determine upou every case, and 
plain men and fools iollow their ver 
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dict.’ Whence then arise all the er- 
ror, folly, and iniquity, which abound 
in every nation under heaven! Wise 
men, toc frequently overpowered by 
numbers, tamely acquiesce in fashions 
which they despise, and adopt princi- 
pies, unsupported by reason, which 
fatter their pride. 

Mrs. West also considers what are 
termed elegant amusements not only 
as expedient, but sanctioned by the ex- 
ampie of Christ, who “went to splendid 


entertaliuments, received the luxury of 


nerfumes, and wore a curious valuable 
robe.’* The marriage in Cana is es- 
teemed equivalent to a public amuse- 
ment. The feast given onthe perfor- 
mance of this ceremony was the prin- 
cipal domestic festivity among the 
Jews; and from the account in St. 
John’s Gospel, it appears that it was 
observed, in the instance when Jesus 
was present, with considerable convi- 
viality, which he tended to promote. 
But what does this case prove? That 
the Saviour of the world was a guest at 
the marriage feast of some persons in 
Galilee, who were too poor to afford 
the provisions usual on such occasions, 
consequently there was nothing to ap- 
prehend from excess, and every thing 
which was proper to expect irom the 
iriends of Joseph and Mary. Can this 
entertainment, then, be compared with 
those, where the blessings of Provi- 
dence are expended with profusion, 
and the intercourses of friendship an- 
nihilated by a tumultuous crowd. But 
as no argument is brought in support 
of these novel and extraordinary opi- 
nlons, it is merely necessary to enter 
4 protest against them, and beg that 
‘hey may be reconsidered with cau- 
‘ion and candour. 

After having been employed in de- 
‘ecting the defects of these interesting 
etlers, justice might require, if incli- 
nation did not prompt us, to display 
some of their numerous excellences. 
Gut the character of Mrs. 
‘oo high to be raised by any selections 
Which could be comprehended within 
the limits of this account; we need, 
‘-herefore, only add our tribute of praise 
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to that which has been already paid to 
her work, many parts of which are cer. 
tainly well calculated to guard the 
young against the seduction of fashien-~ 
able folly—to improve their under- 
standings by the dictates of good sense, 
and to regulate their conduct by the 
rules of Christian morality. 








AVI. The Criste of the Sugar Colonies; or, ar 
> ary znto the 2 Ol; ects and probal re E} fect. 

of the Prench Ex pe dition to the West Indics, 

anid hele Connection with the Colonial Inte- 

rests of the British Empire; to which are 
sudbjotned Sketches of a Plan for settling the 

vacant Lands of Trinidada. {na Four Letters 
to the Right fionourable Henry Addington, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. Wondon. 

Hatchard, 1802, pp. 222. 

We had hoped that long before the 
present perio? this country would have 
been irced from the foul reproach oi 
the Slave Trade; but it still remains 
a source of national infamy, and a 
proof of the paramount influence which 
the God of this world has, unhappily. 

obtained among us. We sincerely la- 
ment its continuance, not only on ac- 
count of the incurable injusticet which 
characterizes it, and the miseries which 
it inflicts on a great portionof the globe, 
butas it strongly indicates the two pre- 
valent disregard of God’s authority, 
and tends to increase the load of our 
national wullt. 

It has becn the policy of those whe 
are interested in this question, to con- 
found the advocates for the abolition of 
this commerce with the democratical 
assertors of the rights of man; butthe 
unfairness of doing so is sufficiently 
evident. What impression the insinu- 
ation may have meade on the public 
mind in the moment of alarm, excited 
by tue devastating progress of French 
principles, we will not pretend to say ; 
but we are persuaded that each suc- 
ceeding year will evince the folly as 
well as wickedness of having thus con- 
founded things so essentially distinct, 

and will prove to the satisfaction even 
of those who have most vehemently 
opposed every measure tending to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, that they 
have been blindly resisting the very 

+ Sce Mr. Pitt’s Speech on the Slave Trade’ 
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policy which would have given securi- 
ty and permanence to our West India 
possessions, 

Let it never be forgotten (for it is 
highly important in this view to re- 
member) what were, in the year 1792, 
the sentiments of the most enlighten. 
ed members of the British House of 
Commons on this subject; nothing 
more than such areference is requisite 
to free the cause of abolition from 
every jacobinical impution. IT con- 
gratulate this house, the country, and 
the world,” said Mr. Pitt, ‘that this 
curse of mankind is seen in its truc 
light,and that the greatest stigma which 
ever yet existed to our national charac- 
ter is about to be removed; that man- 
kind are now likely to be delivered 
from the greatest practical evil that 
ever has afflicted the human race, and 
from the severcst and most extensive 
calamity recorded in the history of the 
world.” 

“ That the time will comc,”’ said my 
Lord Hawkesbury, who pleaded for a 
gradual abolition, “when the stock of 
slaves in the island will be sufficient, 
no person can doubt—that the Slave 
‘Trade is itself an evil, I am ready to 
admit—that if the question was not to 
abolish but to establish it, I, of all those 
who profess so much zeal for the inte- 
rests of humanity, would not be the 
least eager to oppose it.—ITere is an 
evil which can be but of short continu- 
ance, &c. &c.——-Agreeing then, most 
perfectly, with the friends of abolition 
in their end, 1 differ from them only in 
the means of accomplishing that end.” 

“The Slave Trade,” observes the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘‘T abhor—nor, Sir, have I taken up 
my aversion to this infamous system 
merely from the inspection of those 
volumes of evidence on your table; no, 
Sur, It was upon those solid principles, 
so eloquently and forcibly stated bv the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last 
(Mr. Dundas.) I know no language 
which can add to the horrors of the 
Slave Trade. Itisequal toevery pur- 


pose of crimination to assert that there- 
by man is made subject to the despo- 
tism of man; that man is to be bought 
‘and sold.’’* 

”* Debates on Slave Trade, 1792. 
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The decision of the House did jus- 
tice to the eloquence employed on this 
occasion by these statesmen, and by 
many others, no less distinguished for 
their political wisdom; and a great 
majority of its members resolved that 
the first of January, 1796, should wit- 
ness the final extinction of the British 
Slave Trade. But notwithstanding this 
vote, notwithstanding the solemn pledge 
of their intentions, which the present 
Ministers of the crown, as well as their 
predecessors, gave to the nation, the 
trade still continues in undiminished 
extcnt, and measures have even recent- 
ly been thought of, which would have 
eiven fresh vigour and activity, as well 
as an Indefinite continuance to this hor- 
rid traffic. We trust however, that the 
attention of the nation wil] be again 
drawn to so momentous a subject, and 
that on the eve of a general election 
every individual, who values the na- 
tional character or the national inte- 
rest; who has any regard for the hap- 
piness of his feliow-creatures ; above 
all, who is anxious to avert from his 
country the divine displeasure; will 
seriously consider how he may best 
discharge the awful responsibility in 


which he participates, by the choice of 


Representatives who will feel it their 
duty to make strenuous efforts for the 
removal of this enormous evil. 

Our readers, we trust, will not think 
that we have stepped beyond oar pro- 
vince in adverting to this great topic, 
to which the Letters now under re- 
view have called our attention; and, 
we earnestly hope, will not fail to call 
the attention of the high character to 


whom they are addressed, and also of 


the public at large. We are far from 
regarding it as a mere political ques- 
tion, but as one which is peculiarly in- 
teresting in a moral and religious view. 
It is, to use the language of the great 
advocate of aboliuion, “a competition 
between God and Mammon; and to 
continue the trade is to adjudge the 
preference to the latter, to dethrone the 
Moral Governor of the world, and to 
fall down and worship the Ido! of In- 


terest.’ 
These general remarks do not, we 


allow, immediately result from the 


work before us, but they have a sufh- 
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ciently intimate connection with it to 
justify us in bringing them forward in 
this place. 

Our Author’s object is expressed in 
the title page, and it appears from an 
advertisement prefixed to the work as 
well as from the date of its publication, 
that the whole, excepting only the last 
live pages, was written before any ac- 
count reached this country of the de- 
barkation of the French expedition in 
St. Domingo. It is necessary to notice 
this circumstance, in order to obviate 
the charge of disingenuousness, which 
might otherwise be brought against the 
outhor ; as the issue of that cuterprise, 
so far asit has yet come to our know- 
ledec, exactly coincides with his con- 
jectures. Lefore we proceed to give 
any account of the work, we wish to 
observe, that the Author manifestly pos- 
sesses an intimate acquaintance with 
the subjecten which he has undertaken 
to write; and that his reasonings, 
which In most cases are very conclu- 
sive, enjoy the advantage of being en- 
lorced by language peculiarly energetic 
and impressive. In the First Letter 
the Author inquires what are fpresuma. 
bly the objects of the French West In- 
dian expedition, and assigns very satifac. 
tory reasons for believing that a resti- 
‘ution of the old slavery is the true ob- 
ject which the armament is designed 
toaccomplish, ‘This leads him to con- 
sider the nature of West India slavery, 
and he traces its Hneaments with the 
liand of a master. 

“That West India slaves, whether French 
ov English, are the property of their master, 
and transferrable by him, ke his inanimate 
cfleets; that in general he is absolute arbiter 
ofthe extent and the mode of their labour, 
and of the quantum of subsistence to be given 
mreturn for it; and that they are disciplined 
and punished at his discretion, direct priva- 
tion of life or member excepted; these are 
prominent features, and sufiiciently known, of 
(hig state of slavery. 

Nor is the manner in which the labour of 
slaves is conducted, a matter of less publicity. 
very man who has heard any thing of West 
India alfairs, is acquainted with the term 
negro-drivers; and knows, or may know, that 
the slaves in their ordinary ficld labour are 
eriven to their work; and during their work, 
inthe strict sense of the term, “ driven,” as 
sed in Eurore; though this statement no 
ore involves an intimation, that in practice 
ne lash is incessantly, or with anv needless 
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frequency, applied to their back, than the 
phrase ** to drive a team of horses,” imports 
that the waggoner is continually smacking his 
whip. I use the comparison merely as de- 
scriptive, and not in censure of the West India 
system; with the accusation, or defence, of 
which, in a moral view, my argument, let it 
be observed, has no necessary connection It 
is enough for my purpose, that in point of fact, 
no feature of West India slavery is better 
known, or less liable to controversy or doubt, 
than this established method in which field la- 
bour is enforced. 

« But a nearer and more particular view of 
this leading characteristic, may be necessary 
to those who have never seen a gang of ne- 
groes at their work. 

« When employed in the labour of the field, 
as, for example, in holeing a cane piece, i.e. in 
turning up the ground with hoes into parallel 
trenches, for the reception of tle cane plants, 
the slaves, of both sexes, from twenty, per- 
haps, to fourscore in number, are drawn out 
in a line, like troops on a parade, each with a 
hoe in his hand, and close to them in the rear 
is stationed a driver, or several drivers, in 
number duly proportioned to that of the gang. 
Each of these drivers, who are always the most 
active and vigorous negroes on the estate, has 
in his hand, or coiled round his neck, from 
which by extending the handle, it can be dis- 
engaged ir a moment, a long thick and strongly 
plaited whip, called a cart whip ; the report of 
which is as loud,and the lash as severe, as 
those of the whips in common use with our 
waggoners, and which he has authority to ap- 
ply at the instant when his eye perceives an 
occasion, without any previous warning.— 
Thus disposed, their work begins, and con- 
tinues without interruption for a certain num- 
ber of hours, during which, at the peril of the 
drivers, an adequate portion of land must be 
holed. 

“As the trenches are generally rectilinear, 
and the whole line of holers advance together, 
it is necessary that every hole or section of the 
trench should be finished in equal time with 
the rest; and ifany one or more negroes were 
allowed to throw in the hoe with less rapidity 
or energy than their companions in other parts 
of the line, it is obvious that the work of the 
latter must be suspended; or else, such par 
of the trench as is passed over by the former, 
will be more imperfectly formed than the rest 
It is, therefore, the business ef the drivers, not 
only to urge forward the whole gang with suf 
ficient speed, but scdulously to watch that ali 
in the line, whether male or female, old or 
young, strong or feeble, work as nearly as pos- 
sible in equal time, and withequaleffect. The 
tardy stroke must be guickened, and the lan- 
guid invigorated ; and the whole line made to 
dress, in the military phrase, as it advances. 
No breathing time, no resting on the hoe, no 
pause of languor, to be repaid by brisker ex- 
ertion on return to work, can be allowed tuo 
individuals: all must work, or pause together 

“JY have taken this species of work as the 
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strongest example: but other labours of the 
plantation are conducted upon the same prin- 
ciple, and as nearly as may be practicable, in 
the same manner.” (p. 8—11.) 

In short, with a few exceptions, “ the com- 
pulsion of ‘labour by the physical impulse or 
present terror of the whip is universal ; and it 
would be as extraordinary a sight in a West 
India island to see a line or file of negroes 
without a driver behind them, as it would be 
in England to meet a team of horses on a 
turnpike road without a carman or waggoner.” 
{p. 13.) 

.The Second and Third Letters are 
employed in considering what conse- 
quences, interesting to Great Britain, 
are likely to result from this expedition, 
on the supposition cither of its total 
failure or of its entire success, or in Case 
ofa middle event, or a compremise on 
the basis of the liberty of the negroes. 
We are sorry that our limits will not 
permit us to follow this i invenious write 

through the whole train of his argu- 
ment, in which he points out with great 
ability the imminent dangers which 
threaten our West India possessions on 
any one of the above suppositions, The 
reasons he advances in support of his 
opinion, that the attempt to reduce the 
slaves to their former bondage will 
prove completely abortive, appear to us 
unanswerable ; but we must refer the 
reader for many of them to the work 
itself, which will amply repay the trou- 
ble of an attentive perusal : only insert- 
ing a short extract. 

‘ Independe ntly of all other considerations, 

he great bond of submission upon the minds 
of the negrocs is, if I mistake not, dissolved 
Lor ever. 

“A strange but fortunate prejudice, the 

reature of early terror, fostered by ignorance 
and habit, s secured in great measure the tran- 
anllity of these colonies before their revolu- 
tions ; and forms the great security of all the 
nds wherein slavery still prev ails. I mean 
chat planed and undefined tdea of terror, con- 
nected in the mind of a negro slave, with the no- 
tion of resistance toa white man and a master 

“ his principle of action, like most others, 
that have their origin, not in reason, but in 
ignorance and habit, wen once subverted can 
never be renewed. The negro, who has been 
elevated to the same social freedom with 
his former master, and has drawn aside the 
veil by which the weak pedestal of former au- 
thority was concealed, can no more regard 
the one with a superstitious reverence, nor 

vield a blind obedience to the other. The 
spell is finally dissolved. 

‘© More especially must this prejudis 


ws cc be in- 
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capable of renewal when the practical lesson 
has been, net only that white men and mas- 
ters may he resisted, but even confronted in 
arms, without those nameless dreadful conse. 
quences at which the soul was formerly ap. 
palled. 

“It will be no less impossible again to 
breathe into such men the terrors which kept 
them in subjection, than it would be to renew 
in a philosapher the superstitions of the nurse. 
ry, sothat he shonld again believe In giants 
and magicians; or to frighten a man of ma. 
ture uge with the rod of his schoolmaster. 

“1 consider this change in the cdeas, of the 
negroes as the most invincible of bars to the 
permanent restitution of the slave system in 

the French Islands: but the revulution that 
has taken place in their Sadrts, 8 a concur. 


rent and very formidable obstacle.” (p 7 2— 


76.) 

The justice and force of the follow- 
ing spirited remarks will not fail to 
strike every one who peruses them. 


« Without presuming to calculate the value 
of Jamaica, and the other Sugar Colonies, and 
only essuming that it 1s something 
the full value of his Majesty’s Kuropean do- 
minions, including our constitution, our hber- 
ties, and our national independence ; I may 
infer that we cannot afiord to protect these 
colonies at the expense of ruining our navy ; 
and if not, to station permanently there fleets 
large enough for the purpose in question, 
would not be an allowable, supposing it might 
be an effectual expedient. It is reported, Sir, 
that vou have despatched a naval force to Ja- 


maica, strong enough to cope, if needful, with 


the united — of France and Spain 
which preceeded it. If such be the fact, I 


condemn pot the precaution: but every British 
heart must lament ifs necessity One powerful 
enemy, disease, our brave tars will be sure to 
be assailed by, in that fatal region; and his 
ravages will not be the less destructive, be- 
cause they may have no otlicr foe to encounter. 
The hope of booty or of se v, the interest of 
a chase, or the looking ou t for a hostile sail, 
will no longer aid their spirits against the 
gloomy spectacle of sickness and death among 
their messmates, and the enervating influence 
of the climate. 
“The exemption of the French marine 
the same destructive evils, would ag: 
the national mischief of such a scheme of de- 
fence, if we should be driven to it as a perma 
nent system. Without keeping a single ship 
of the line in the West Indies, perhaps even 
without a hostile intention, the Repubhe would 
have the important advantage of diverting and 
consumine our naval force, as well in peace as 
in war.—We should have to feed tiis Mino. 
taur with our best blood continusily.--We 


> from 
“ravate 


should probably be obliged to send out every 
year to be preyed on by tropical diseases, more 
scamen as recruits, or more entire new ships- 
companies to supply t 
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were ever annually consumed before in our 
most bloody maritime wars, and in all the col- 
lective services of our marine. 

« When the mind contemplates this dread- 
fa] sacrifice, every other price to be paid for 
the future protection of our Sugar colonies 
seems of little account:—we sufficiently dis- 
cern how well Africa will be avenged; and 
how probably those colonies, for the sake of 
which we have hugged fondly to our bosoms 
that deformed monster the Slave Trade, after 
‘ts frightful aspect bas been laid bare before 
the eve of the national conscience, May soon 
sy a righteous Providence be made the sources 
of our humiliatron and ruin. 

“ And yet, Sir, to you as the steward of the 
national purse, Lt ought to add the important 
remark, that such great and endaring-efforts 
of defensive preparation would not be less fa- 
tal to ovr finances, than to the lives of our 
brave soldiers and seamen.—Did the islands 
svow not only sugar but gold, they might be 
bought too dear; and the people of this coun- 
try might grudge to give for the defence of 
those colonies another tenth of their incomes. 

“Even another income tax indeed would 
srobably not long suffice for the new and enor- 
mous demands of those distant survices, Nay, 
if we may judge of their expensiveness on so 
large a scale, by a reference to the charges 
of comparatively trivial establishments hither- 
to maintained in that quarter, all the remain- 
ing resourees of taxation in Great Britain, 
would scarcely be able long to supp!y this vast 
and unprecedented drain. The manufactures 
and agriculture of. this Island, the produce of 
our Colonies themselves, and the rich com- 
merce of the East, and all the other tributes, 
which British industry and enterprise levy 
through a thousand channels, from the whole 
civilized globe, in aid of our national revenue, 
might be devoted to West India security, and 
vet devoted in vain:—numerous, various, and 
extensive, though they are, all might be ab- 
sorbed in this insatiable gulph, without les- 
sening the force of its devouring vortex. 

* Charybdin dico ? Oceanus medius fidius vix 

iletur, tot res, tanr dissipitas, tam distantibus 
in locts positas, tam: cito, absorbere potuisse !” 
_ “We might throw the fate of our funds, 
into the same scale with that of our navy ; 
while France, by merely tossing the sword of 
rerro freedom, or negro force, into the other, 
eT make it still preponderate.” (p.108— 
'iL.) 


In the Fourth Letter cur Author 
suggests various expedients for ward- 
lng off the threatened danger from our 
West India islands; and we trust they 
will meet the eye and engage the se- 
ous attention of government, and of 
every one interested in the subject. 
He then proceeds to combat both on po- 
‘ical and moral grounds, the plan which 
‘Ss supposed to have been in agitation of 
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settling Trinidada by means of Slavery 
and the Slave Trade; and on this part 
of the subject we trace the same acute- 
ness of remark, and the same accurate 
and extensive knowledge of the subject 
which distinguish his preceding inqui- 
ries. But we must deny ourselves and 
our readers the pleasure of any further 
quotations, though there are many pas- 
sages, particularily those beginning at 
the 46th and 165th pages,with which we 
vould gladly have enriched our work, 

To the plan which the Author pro- 
poses for the cultivation of the valuable 
island of Trinidada, as well as to some 
points connected with it, objections may 
possibly be urged; but these, as they 
are not neccssarily connected with what 
it is the great object of the work to es- 
tablish, and as our limits will not admit 
of entering into any farther details, we 
shall not now discuss. Could the voice 
of the Christian Observer reach the 
greit body of West India Planters, of 
which we entertain little hope,we should 
earnestly entreat them to give this able 
pamphlet a careful reading ; and though 
we are aware of the stubborn power of 
early prejudice, we are disposed to hope 
that they might not be able wholly to 
resist the powerful arguments which 
the Author addresses to their self-inte- 
rest, even if those which he deduces 
from much higher sources should be 
disregarded. The measure of aboli- 
tion, however, seems now to depend 
but little on the decision of West In- 
dians. They may continue to resist it, 
they may continue to swell the numbe: 
of enslaved Africans in the island; but 
we fear that in that case they will only 
accelerate instead of retarding the rat 
which threatens them, 


XVII. Mitner’s Sermons. 
(Continued from pr 175.) 

Ir is observed in the life of Mr. Milner, 
prefixed to these Discourses, that his 
compositions, whether already publish- 
ed, or yet in manuscript, are most per. 
fectly free from plagiarism, and the 
Sermons before us certainly prove the 
truth of the observation. They bear 
every mark of original thought, witl: 
the exception of one on 2 Cor. ix. 13 
which, though an exceilent discourse. 
least resembles Mr. Milnevr’s 
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manner. The general characteristics 
of tnese Sermons are boldness, strength, 
aud fidelity, in exposing the prevailing 
errors and corruptions of buman na- 


ture, and in exhibiting the Gospel of 


Christ as a sovereign remedy for both. 
The various means by which men de- 
ceive themselves as to their religious 
state are here detected and displayed. 
The man of the world, the careless sin- 
ner, the self-righteous formalist, the de- 
signing hypocrite, are each presented in 
his true colours; and, in the delinea- 
tion of these characters, there is an in- 
dividuality and minuteness of descrip- 
tion, as well as a closeness of applica- 
tion, which, while they plainly prove 
the deep penctration of the author, and 
his thorough acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart, can scarcely fail to impress 
and convince the conscicnces of his rea- 
ders. Mr. Milner is, however, equally 
striking and perspicuous in bringing 
forward the great truths of Christianity, 
as the remedy for all our spiritual dis- 
orders, and in applying them to the 
heart with all the tenderness and feel- 
ing of atrue pastor. These discourses 
afford ample instruction to the serious 


inquirer, and the most solid grounds of 


comfort and peace to the sincere peni- 
tent. Those who are exposed to trials 
and temptations will also here find much 
excellent advice and support, and the 
experienced Christian encouragement 
and direction in pressing forwards in 
ais heavenly course. Many other to- 
dics occur in these discourses, but those 
which we have stated appear to be the 
most prominent and important. 

The Sermons which seem to us to 
possess superior excellence, are the 
sixth, the seventh, and the seventeenth; 
and from these we shall extract a few 
passages, to enable our readers to form 
a true judgment of the spirit and style 
of the author. 

The sixth discourse is on Phil. ii. 3, 
4,5. and is entitled, “ Lozyliness recom- 
mended from the Example of Christ,” in 


the Introduction to which Mr. Milner 
shews the inseparable connection which 
subsists between the doctrines and the 
precepts of Christianity. 

In one part of this discourse, the au- 
a striking picture of 


shor has drawn a 
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‘©The man whois in a state of nature al. 
together, without any light, or views, or pro. 
fession of Christian principles. His life may 
be decent, his character fair, and his conduct 
In society, in general, blameless or even use. 
ful. Or, he may We scandalously immoral, 
Self, howev er, in either case, is his end, his 
grand object, his God. So wrapt up is he in 
self-love, that he has not any the least relish of 
living: for the love e of God or of his neighbour. 
If he doa kind and useful action to his neigh- 
bour, it is, with him, altogether, lost if he do 
not conceive of it as contributing to the ag. 
grandizement of himself. He must be prais. 
ed, esteemed, and extolled. Ue would have 
every one give way tohishumour. He would 
cross others, but he would never be crossed 
himself, He will kindle strife and conten. 
tion; but then others,—never himself,—are to 
blame. He desires to be honoured very much 
beyond his real desert, yet would be thought 
modest and humble. He cannot bear that 
other men should be preferred to himself, yet 
you must not call him a vain-glorious man. 
looks at himself as the most im- 
portant of all beings ; to whose satisfaction 
every one ought to contribute, as if he were 
more worthy than all others ; yet, though he 
might, one should think, consider ‘that others 
aré as selfish as himseif, he makes no ailow- 
ances for their selGahaess ; but upbraids them 
for this very spirit, which he cherishes so much 
iihis own temper. His love extends but little 
beyond himself, for though he may have some 
affection for his children’ and family, perhaps 
also for his country or his party, yet as he has 
been used to consider these as parts of him- 
self, his love is still but selfish. He is looking 
still at his own thing's, not at the things of 
others.” (p. $2, 83 ) 


Another part of the same admirable 
Sermon contains a lively description, 
on the other hand, of a religionist, who, 


“By hearing the word of the Gospel, has, 
in acrude manner, acquired superficial notions 
of the doctrines of the truth; and, though a 
stranger to the faith and hope of the Gospel, 
fancies, that because he holds the doctrines of 
the fall and of salvation by Christ alone, 
through grace, he must be right. His ortho- 
dox opinions he takes for faith, though he never 
caine truly as a lost sinner to Christ ; and his 
decent morality, though it flows not at all from 
Chiristian principles, he mistakes for the fruits 
of the Spirit. Thus he is doubly armed with 
afalse hope. He thinks he has both faith and 
good works, though, in reality, he has neither. 
How is he to be tr ied | ? ‘Turn not away in an- 
ger, I beseech you, from the charitable work,, 
which is before me, of attempting to undeceive 
you, and thus to save your precious soul from 
destruction. But if any will not give a fair 
hearing; if any are so vainly confident that 
they are saved by grace, as to fancy that they 
need not try what manner of spirit they are of, 
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their very unwillingness to be probed, is, itself, 
a suspicious circ umstance apainst them. Bring 
your state to the test: vou cannot stand the 
test: your fruits are ev en ¢ contrary to those of 
a souid Christian. You have the same, 
striking marks of seliishness as the man of 


Or as 


mere ignorance whose case we have just be- 


fore consitlered; the same covctousness, un- 
reasonableness, envy, contentiousness, vuin- 
glory, and price. Or if you are altered in 
some respects, stills ur planis selfs . tuouch 
18) how wear a reuveious for, as it for- 
merly did a worldh one, You may expect to 
be honoured and lovked upon as , 

pisces consequence in Relivior , 


. . ' ! . 3 ° : 
are infallible as a Pope, and cannot mistak« 
you bear not the least contradic’ion with pa- 
tience : you are ever apt to imegine vour at- 

ae . +m. 32 fiaj : i i . r "iat t 

tainmicnis mM Mebeion lO oe ~reater than tiose 
one understands so well as 
fs this es- 
rs better than yourself?” (p. 86.) 


of others; and no 
youw.—Is this low hness of mind? 
tecming othe 

The foregoing passage evinces a 
deep acquaintance with the genius of 
Christlanity,and with the human heat t, 
even when covered with the veil of a 
relivious profession. 

The Sermon on Gen. xIvili. 15, 16. 
entitled ** Jaced blessing the Sons of Jo- 
seh,’ exhibits a pat: fasted scene of 
the domestic kind, drawn by the hand 
of a master, with great feeling, and 
chaste simplicity of colour ing, and con- 
tains many excellen dg ical lessons, 
some of them pecullar ly adapted to the 
circumstances of the Siteaink times. 

In the seventeenth apaag: On, whi ich 
is from 1 Sam. xv. SO. Mr. Milner bas 
exiibited the couaracter al Si ‘Ui, the 


~ 


£ 9s le} ry nt t ad } M 
Hirst Kin goof tsi ael, and in doing SO Nas 
viven a strong and iively portrait ci 


Rat et : : 1 ¢ y P i 
Hy Ppocritle al HrececnGge©rs w Treti- 
« 


i 


' 
those 


lahat a : “ey : ; 
PION, WNO rescinwic Diu. speacine 
uf such persons, he observes, 

“They will bear no eross; thev will exer- 
wT. . . 7 . gg 's . , res 
cise no self Geimal for God's sake A its cCon- 
aoote ii ~ 2 : . : ’ ‘ .? 
Suit Waa is pleasing ind nerer abte. By tors 


they measure doctrines, practice, and every 
thing, in which they are concerned. Cheap 
duties and services, which cost them nothing, 
they will practise : difficult burdensome du- 
ties, which would cause trouble to them, or 
expose them to repreach, they disregard, 
Whatever happen ta be the oe mable vir- 
tues they will follow: what is not serecablet 

the manners of the times they ti ve In, they 
hate; and no precepts of God, however 
pressly declared, can move them to it. Ye 

they have a world of reasons and arguments as ) 
support their disobedience. The ¢ “rand source 
of all their argument, the very hinge on which 
all their opposition turns,—a rebellious heart 


Christ. Observy. No. 5. 
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itselfi—this they neither see nor suspect.” 
(p. 242.) 

Through the whole of this masterly 
discourse, the author discovers a tho- 
rough knowiedge of his subject, and 
dissects, with great skill, that hollow 


pharisai apt religion, which so irequente 
ly passes lor what is real, and imposes 
’ r tshp? } ‘ tikes ee 
not only wpou ctheis, bul Upon tae 
! 
7% re : ; . ’ 
person ii J 
— ’ m 
j perusme Che | Sermon In the 
volume, entities, °° 9%. 4 r’s Courage, 
( fy } / fig W he (1i:Ce 
] 


what surprised at the use which is made 
of the miracle of that apostie’s wilk- 
Inzon the water. St. Peter’s conduct 
jn: this instance so much rescmbles the 
forward boldness which marks his cha- 
racter, that it may seem rather to af- 
ford a lesson of the nature aud effects 
of pre: than of faith. Mr. 
Milner, however, considers Peter’s 
conductin this instance as arising from 
his zeal, his courage, and the generous 
warmth of his ieelings. But may not 
these valuable qualities, when uhsea- 
sopably exerted, injure the person or 
cause whom they mean to ‘serve? 
There is, indeed, an opposite charac- 
uthor justly describes, 
> following terms: 


aes pand 


suinfition 


ter, which our a 


and reproves in the 


9 

‘Alas! how many, who call themselves 
Christians, neither know nor care, mm any de- 
epee. ior this love to ¢ hrist, nor ere@ anxious 

? sses ne Cispositvions wilich H rom it. 
Fancying that their cre 1 cold assent to re- 
veal “ ite Gospels 
Debi ! con Wing at. 
fer : y I i rf, i ev 
I iY dil i their rei ous col vi 

This is, truly, the /rigid zone of 


Christianity; but then there is a torrid 
zone, which tt is quite #5 dangerous to 
inhabit. Mien cought not to be driven 
fre om one extreme to another. There 
are rash see forward spirits in the re- 
ligtous world, who require a check to 
prevent them from injuring them- 
selves, and the cause in which they are 
embarked. To such characters there 
isa striking lesson of instruction in the 
case of St. Peter, which we wonder 
bat Mr. Milner should so entirely 
overlook in this Sermon. 

We were disappointed In not finding 
amongst these Discourses, one soll. 
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devoted to the important subject of 
Justification. A full and perspicuous 
statement of this doctrine, from the 
pen of so able. so diligent, and so con- 
sclentious a Divine, would have bee 
tifyine to his serious readers. 
itis but justice to cbserve, that we 
nave met occasionally with an expres. 
sion in the course of this valuable work, 
which we should gladly have seen ex- 
changed for another, which would have 
been less objectionable, and yet would 
have equally conveyed to the reader 
the author’s meaning. But no candid 
man, who considers all the clrcum- 
stances under which these posthumous 
discourses have been givento the world, 
will for one moment regard this petty 
imperfection as detracting from their 
real worth, or justifying any abatement 
of the just measure of coinmendation 
which we have bestowed on their au- 
thor, who is now indeed tnsensible to 
human praise, and is reapmy the re- 
ward of hits great and benefi 
in the vineyard of Christ. 
Tn our next number we 
some account of the Ife of thts eminent 
divine, which is written by his brother 
the Dean of Carlisle, and prefixed to 
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the volume of Sermons now revicwed. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
XVI. Overvon’s True Churchmen 
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. have in our former numbers given 
a large analysis of Mr. Overton’s work, 
and we now proceed, according to the 
purpose which we professcd, to state 
ourown general sentiments on this im- 
portant publication, We shall, howev- 
er, forbear from minute criticisms. The 
great features of the work will suii- 
ciently occupy our attention. 

The object of Mr. Overton is to shew, 
that the doctrin es preached by those of 
the Clergy, to whom the name of Evan- 


gelical has been given, are contained in 
our Articles and Homilies, and are also 
the doctrines intended to be asserted by 
those who had t 
laying the 


the principal share in 
foundations of our Church. 
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We conceive that Mr. Overton has in 
substance proved his point, and that hie 
has done this by quotations so ample 
and abundant, and by testimonies go 
clear and concurrent, as to leave little 
doubt in the mind of any fair and atten. 
tive reader of his valuable book. 

We wish it were possible to submit 
this question to any man who should be 
new to the subject, and who, after tra. 
velling through the volumes written on 
the one side and on the other, should 
decide, with the common justice of an 
arbitrator, which of the two parties ap- 
proached the nearest, in point of doc- 
trine, to the letter and spirit of the Arti- 
cles, and to the opinions of those who 
assisted in drawing them up. Mr. Over- 
ton, in our opinion, would unquestiona- 
bly be pronounced by such an umpire, 
so far us the question lay between him 
and his adversaries, to be, in point of 
doctrine, the more true son of the 
Church, 

But it may be asked, “ifthe doctrines 
for which Mr. Overton contends, be, as 
is alleged, conformable to our Articles 
ind Hiomilies, how does it happen, that 
they should meet with so much epposi- 
tion even from many of the Clergy 
themselves???’ We answer’ that habits 
of thinking ere continually undcreoing 
a change; and that although written ar- 
ticles may obstruct and retard that 
change, they cannot altowcther prevent 
it. That, moreover, a time of indiffe- 
rence respecung doctrines often suc- 

ceeds a period of peculiar zeal for them; 
and that in the same manner as the te- 
nets of the z apeneies ure admitted by us 
to have been departed from by the Pa- 
pists, so it is at least possibie (we mean 
not to affirm the two cases to be parallel) 
that the opinionsof the Reformers may 
be forsaken by some of their successors 
of the same Protestant Church, Our 
Ciergy, it may be added, are not a few 
of them the sons of the laity, are edu- 
cated at the same places, and nearly in 
the same manner, and naturally partake 
in the current opinions of the age. : 
a period, therefore, of the world, 1 
vhich those sentiments extend rnc 
selves, to which the holders of them 
give the name of liberal, the presump- 
tion lies on the side of a considerable 
departure from the strictness of the an- 
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cient fuith, even among many of the 
Cierg 

Nai, if under such circumstances, a 
controversy respecting doctrine should 
the efforts of some Churchmen, 
and of those especially who should has- 
‘ily take up their pen in the cause, are 

likely to be directed to the object of 
accommodating the articles to the ex- 
isting taste, rather than to that of main- 
taininy them in their whole ‘ original 
force; we may add that this course of 
yrocceding may more particularly be 
expected to take place, if there shouid 
exist any persons who injure the credit 
of the real tenets ef the Church, either 
by pushing them to a length not in the 
contemplation of the framers of them, 
or even by any litte faults or singulari- 
ties in style or manner, on the part of 
those persons who should faithfully 
preach them. Above all, this is likely 
‘o be the case, if those articles to which 
amore Jax meaning has come, in pro- 
cess of time, to be affixed by some of 
the members of the Church, are held, 
according to taetr original signification, 
by auy ercat poruon of Dissenters ; for, 
according to this supposition, that class 
of preachers in the Establishment who 
stricily interpret their own articles, may 
ve thourht in some degree to favour 
Dissenters, and may at the same time 
be favoured by them. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it will be difficult for the 
sounder members of the Establishment 
to obtain from their jealous brethren 
that fair and patient hearing which is 
necessary to an impartial decision of the 
subject. 

We would refer those who may doubt 
the probability of such a departure from 
he strictness of the national faith as we 
have supposed, to the situation of Scot- 
land at the present day. That the dec- 
‘rines consented to by the members of 
that Establishment, on their entrance 
into it, are Calvinistic in a remarkably 
high degree,no one who reads over the 
Scotch confession of faith can for a mo- 
ment doubt ; and yet very Anti-Calvinis- 
tic tenets have made so great progress 
in that country, that two-thirds of the 
clergy may be considered as holding 
them. 

Mr. Overton, in his endeavours to 
ovove that the clergymen whom he de- 
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fends are true Churchmen, undertakes 
also to shew that the Calvinistic opinions 
held by many of them are the opinions 
of the Chureh. 

The doctrinal Calvinism of the Church 

of England, however, Mr. Overton ad- 
mits, is of a very moderate and qualih- 
ed kind. ‘Vhere is in truth, as he also 
admits, a certain kind of Armiulanism, 
which is distinguished from a certain 
kind of Calvinism only by a very nice 
line. We shall not enter into the dis- 
quisition of this curious and somewhat 
metaphysical point, aopockeny as Mr. 
Overton, (p. 97.) in stating his opinion 
that the Church of England i is moderate- 
ly Calvinistic, declares, “ that whether 
the Church of England has determined 
this way or the other on some of the 
abstract points agitated between the 
Calvinists and Arminians, is not our de- 
termining point; on this circumstance 
we do not found the trath of our main 
position.”” And he also intimates that 
it is not so much Calvinism which he is 
anxious to defend as “the doctrine of 
salvation by grace, through faith in the 
Redeemer ;” a doctrine which he allows 
many sincere Christians “hold essen- 
tially,” who disown the name of Calvin- 
ist. Thus much it Is right to say, in 
justice to Mr. Overton, and to do away 
the too exclusive cast which his per- 
formance sometimes exhibits. 

We have observed that the Articles 
of the Church of England teach those 
ch are now termed J.van- 
‘se Original Sin, 
keaith ain 


doctrines whi 
relical; meaning by the 
Salvation by Grace through 
Christ, and Regencration by the Holy 
Spirit; and if it be also admitted that 
they are (as Mar. Overton cndeavours to 
prove) moderately Calvinistic, yet our 
Church may, as we think, be fairly con- 
sidered as intending to comprehend 
within her pale both the devout and 
evangelical Arminian, and the practical 
and sober Calvinist. 

Her Seventeenth Article in particu- 
lar, though it appears to be Calvinistic, 
yet seems also to carry in it marks of a 
compromising spirit. She in this, and 
in her ether Articles, rejects Antino- 
mianism, as every sound and sober Cal- 
vinist also does; a heresy, perhaps, the 
existence of which many of our modern 
Calvinists may not be so ready as our 
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Church is to suspect. The Church, 
however, directs her chief blow at the 
more natural and much more common 
errors which lie on the other side. 
ITer great object is to assert the cor 
ruption and insufficiency of our nature, 
the necessity of regeneration through 
the divine Spirit, and the doctrine “of 
salvation by grace through the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, which we have 
already observed are the doctrines pe- 
culiarly meant by the term Evangeli- 
cal, 

Vhat which we deem indispensably 


‘ 
y-Tatthret yo 1) ‘ C’ 1 ose Atvever I oO t 
requisite kk @ Christian, however, 15 no 


merely giving a barren asscat toa form 
oi sound Wo ds Cor! yt ‘4 tHE Sse GAUC- 
trines, but the prrectical apfilication of 
the decirines themscives to the he 

We shall endeavour to explain our- 
“an 


Se@ivecs on this subject. 
It IS meternal. as we conceive, that 
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saved not by any deeds or merits of his 
own, but by en act of undeserycd grace. 
It is essential that he should come as a 
supplant to God, not claiming heaven 
as the just recompense of his works, 
and not induleing any seifconiplaceut 
thourhts on account of the assumed 


: i oct ee aes —e 
roodness of his character, which 1s the 


cominen feeling of the world; but deep- 


ly bewatling that corruption which he 
has discovered in bis heart and life, and 
applying for the pardon of his offences 


? 


and reconciliation with God throuyh 
Jesus Christ his Saviour. This appil- 


cation to Christ necessarily imipiles 
faith in him, meaning thereby a cordial 
and firm belief that he is the Saviour, 
- enly Saviour of men. Thus ti 
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x he cbtains the mercy he impiores 
in other word: s, he throuch faith Is jus- 
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again, * Now to him that worketh not 
but believeth on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
cousness.” 

Vaith, however, if it be genuine, fails 
not to produce works, and it can only 
prove itself genuine,by producing them, 
It is thus we hold with our Church, the 
ereat “~ ri ine ve A coe enapocssing by faith 
alone; a doctrine, the very terms of 
which bave nage en much offence; for it 
has been assumed by hasty and unthink- 
ing men, that they who speak of being 
just ified “dy faith,’ and especially “ by 
iaith adore,’ in conformity to the Church 
of Ex — and to the Scriptures, are 
altogether the enemies of eood works; 
re tinormalans, who muke void the 
whole law ef God; are sectaries within 
the Church, and are the very children 
of sectaries by whom. in iormer periods 
of our bistory, Chi istnaaley was disgrac- 
ed. We reject the accusation. We 
quote the Articles which affirm the jus- 
tification of man by faith alone ; and we 
retort on these who thus accuse us the 
rarye that they, sometimes by n- 
ing both of a first end second 


oe. 


n nye jusuifica- 
ey sometimes by siving to faith the 
credit of _ ing only be cause Bhs In- 


It as opposed to To ail wor “? in as thiols 
as it linplics a renunciation of them a 

a me ans of our justification ; take away 
the strength of that doctrine which our 
Articles assert, and fail in beating down 
sufficiently that pride of man which is 
the reat obstacle to the reception of 
the Gospel of the Grace of God, and 
which is also the worst enemy to the 
real practice of those good works which 
both sides prefess to be so zealous to 
‘ccommend. 

We have ment tioned two of the chief 
coctlines which are denominated Evan- 
gelieal ; we will speak also of another, 
which is no gh essential to the attain- 
ment of ren eoodness or holiness; 


namely, a sense "of our own Inability to 


euthdes wis S woodiiess in ourselves by 
he excreise of our natural and indepen- 
Cent powers, arte the conse ssi neces- 
sity of Humic and habitual dependence 


onthe grace of God, and¢ — nstant and 
carncst prayer to hin forth attainment 
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of it. The virtue ac uired in this man- 
| ii | feyout and humble, a pure 
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and holy, an internal and real virtue; a 
virtue very different from that of wor Lely 
suen, and far more copious in Its fruits. 
One great part of the ort cers xv Of OUT 
Church consists in the estabh 
shis doctrine of dependence on the Tioly 
Spirtt oi God;a dnctelies which, thouga 
in common with the others already nam- 
ed when taking the shape of an article 
of faith, it may appear to some to afford 
only a topic for barren controversy; yet 
produces effects, as we have endeavour- 

ed to shew, of the very first importance, 
and of the most extensive kind. 

It will. perhaps, be said, that all or 
nearly aif Churchmen agree in the tenets 
of which we have now spoken sand that 
ifthose who are denominated the Evan- 
evlical Clergy wouid contend for these 
alune, and would contend for them in 
the same plain and practical manner 
which we have used, iittle room would 
be left for controversy. Let it, however, 
be remembered, that a cold assent to 
these doctrines is not sufficient, since 
they are valuable only in proportion to 
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truth 
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the power of his iniquities: but is too 
much permitted to place his depen- 
dence on the goodness of his life, and 
to fancy that he has in himself a power 
and will to be virtuous. 

Having noticed the errors on the 
one side, we proceed to add some ob- 
servations on the other. 

We admit that our Reformers, In 
reneral, were moderately Cuivinisuc 
in their faith, A reference io the 
works of former times will, however, 
shew that the Calvinists of those Gays 
were men of a very practical cast, and 
that in their ordinary discourses they 
often spoke a language which would, 
perhaps, be considered by some of our 
contemporaries as leaning tc» much 
towards Arminianism. When, indeed, 
they penned their articles and declared 
their faith, or when they treated of the 
author of man’s salvation, and the 
source of every good and perfect gift, 
or when they spuke of the great deter- 
nining cause of ail human accidents 
and events, the powers and faculties 
of man seem to have been annihilated 
in their view. God is then the all in 
all. His will predestinates; his pro- 
vidence alone ordains; his grace both 
prevents and follows us: he begins, 
carries on, and perfects the work of 
our salvation. 

But this is not the only view of Re- 
ligion which they give; as i forge 
ting these ascripuons of all grace and 


power to God, they at other sere ade 


dress themselves to man as a being ree 
sponsible for hisactions; ireetochcose, 


and to refuse; having a fair offer of 
salvat to him; sure of h appi- 
ress if he takes those means of attain- 
ine it which are brought within his 


fie and if he fails to do this, most 


. ’ 
ion made 


learly and undeniably chargeable with 
bis own condemnation. They no less 
piainly and unequivecally command, 
exhort, and rebuke. In addressing 


only speak of Christian 


also direct 
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men. they Hat 
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them even abound in what some hicher 
Calvinists of thepresent day might be 
inclined to call legal or moral preach- 
ing; for they dwell on particular sins, 
and they describe at laryve individual 
graces. They aim not merely to point 
out the true faith, but also fully to di- 
rect, inform, and instruct; and they 
ussume that there is In all religious 
hearers a mind patient and attentive, 
and disposed to iearn the details of mo- 
ral duties. If, therefore, they appear 
to those who are jealous on this polit 
to be at one time too Calvinistic in their 
views, and cven to gratify fora moment 
an Antinomian they presently 
redeem their character by the plainness 
and abundance of their exhortations to 
right practice. They often inveigh 
agenst ¢ a bashes n faith as being a mere 
phantasii and in speaking of 
works 


be ey give tothem in eeneral not 
a cold and wuarded, but a 


warm and 
vin al praise. 
We have these ob 
tions, because we ene 
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glory nd mans duty; and it ends with ob- 
serving, th at s ‘he most profiteth by —— 
that book whois mas! chs anged into that thing 
which he readeth ; who is daily less sl loss 
proud, less wrathfut, less covetous, and less 


desirous of worldiy and vain pleasures.” In 
the homily on F lowing p: 
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selfspeal aketh of th :s miutte: 
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as the followers of our iirst reformers 
and of the earlier luminaries of our 
Church, depends not simply on the 
proof that the former agree with the 
jatter in certain great aricles of faith, 
but also on anether point not always 
sufficiently adverted to; we mean on 
the attention which is piven to practical 
subjects, and the practical use which 
is made ef religious doctrines in the 
two cases. It is possible that a miinis- 
ter may plead an adherence to the doc: 
trines of the reformers, in justification 
of his departure from their mode of at- 
tacking pidividus il sins and inculcating 
parucular peorepte. 

There is, undoubicdly, an anxiety to 
be right in points of faith, which be- 
longs to every mind properly oc cupied 
with religious Lager There is, on 
the other hand, an exclusive zeal for 
doctrine, and a critical taste for sound- 
ness, which indicate, as we conceive, a 
somewhat unsound state of the heart; 
for doctrines are In order to practice; 
wnd whenevera practical mode of preach- 
ing doctrine, and the inculcation of 
moral precepts on Evangelical princi- 
ples, acquire the name of legal or moral 
preaching, the true full may be con- 
race us endangered; not perhaps 
eh the denial of it » but through 
the eure vhich prevails respecuing 
those Christian tempers, and that strict 
and sell-denyl ng practice, which ought 


« 


to i outof it, The silence of the 
one er produces negligence in the 
es sy and this neghgence will, in 


bring the faith itself into disre. 
pute. Antinomlanism, in this case, 
muy be beginning to spring up, even 
while no Antinomlan tenets are assert- 
ed; for it is a weed which will grow in 
any soil, not excepting that of ortho- 
doxy itself. 


ib may be said, that in a time of too 
eeneral inattention to doctrine, it be- 
comes the ministcrs duty more par ticu- 


to divell on the greater doctrinal 
This is, no doubt, a just and 
‘mark. It is, Slee) to 
Mit in these days (we 
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epeak more particularly of the metropo- 
lis and of our larger towns) hearers 
select their own favourite minister, and 
that, thercfore,a very doctrinal preacher 
is likely to address a congregation 
which is already, perhaps, of a too doc- 
trinal cast. may po con- 
firming of his own foliowers, 


dy, 
Hic 
- the 


c i 
. TaUustsS 


so 
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and eratifying their parucurar taste, 
even while he is opposing the crrors 
which are the most common In tie 
world 

The point then, which we mean to 


that the asserter of the 
ereat 


o Firm, is this 3 
soundest dectrines, unless with 
diligence and distinct ness he proves 
ihe heart and reproves the sins of that 
class of hearers by whom he is sur- 
rounded, may very possibly prepare the 
way for Antinomian successors. It be- 
comes easy for them to build on his 
foundation. They have cnly to pusa 
his too barren doctrine to a grexter 
barrenness, apd his too unpractical 
Calvinism toa ism less combined 
with practice: they mey then teach the 
people to despise the moderately Cui- 
vinistic and practical preacher asa man 
who is unsound, and, in no long time, 
soundness of doctrine may be ccnsider- 
by their hearers as the appropriate 
description of Antinomianism itself. 
We know that many of that 
valuable class of men whom Mr. Over- 
ton defends are free from the fault 
which we have described, and that not 
afew hold a course direct 
to it; and we have every reason to be- 
neve that the same might be truly said 
of numbers who have not been within 
the sphere of our observation. We 
ure also firmly persuaded that the peace 
and good order of society, the cause of 
morality, and the interests of our holy 
religion whichis the bond and cement 
of both, have been at least as zealously 
and effectually sustained and promoted 
by the efforts of the whole of this class 
of men as by those of any other body 
whatever; but we apprehend that there 
are a few to whom the friendly caution 
e¢ have now given, may D 
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rove useiul 
These may, In general, have deviated 
in no great devree from the right line ; 
rity 
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ger of deviating; but the welfare of 
their people is so highly interested in 
their scrupulously avoiding the error 
we have pointed out, that we trust they 
Will not think it requisite for us to of- 
ier any apology for the preceding ob- 
servations. 

Ve profess to be ourselves zealous 
for those doctrines which we have 
shewn to be Included under the name 
of Evaneclical, and to be little anxious 
on the subject of the Calvinistic and 
Arminian controversy. As an apology 
for our moderation on this Pott, we 
beg leave to offer to our readers the 
joilowing passage from the works of 
cove of our Bishops, who flourished to- 
wards vip clase of the seventeenth cen- 
tury 3; a passage which may; perhaps, 
maha to inculcate candour on two 
opposing parties, at a period in which 
union of hay moderate and the 
pious on each side is particularly called 
for by the gene: ral circu mstances oi the 
Church. 


ire 


Fach opinion has some practical advantages 
ot its A Calvinist is taught by his 
opinions to think meanly of himself, and to as- 
cribe the honour of all to God, which lays inh 
him a deep foundation for humility ; he is also 
much inclined to seeret praver, and & a fixed 
dependence on God; which naturally brings 
his mind toa good state, and fixes it init. 2 And 
so, though perhaps he cannot give a coherent 
account of the grounds of his watchfulness 
and care of hi vet that temper arises 
Gut of his meal and his earnestness in 

\ netrant, on the other h: 
d improve his iacu 
tofil bis mind with good notions; toraise then 
If by frequent reflection; and bya con- 
actions, he sees couse 
mself for his sins, and to se tabout 
his duty to purpose assured that it is 
thro ugh his own fault if he misearries. He 
has no dreadful terrors uy s mind; nor ts 
he tempt ‘urity; or to swell up 
in, pel haps, an iin: ena ‘y conceit of his being 
inthe jxvour of God. 
Both sides have th cir peculiai 
sadvantages: the Calvi 
ecurity and sloth; 
4 PL: Wy may be tempter d to trust teo oe ta 
nd ina tithe We od. So equally may 
ai a calm temper and of moderat: 
thoughts balance this mattcr between bo 
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he thinks it is the work of God that he has 
made for great ends, and, therefore, he can 
allow of nothing that he thinks will dustrey it. 
If, on the other hand, a Calvinist scems to 
break in upon iiberty, it is because he cannot 
reconcile it with the sovereignty of God and 
the freedom of his grace, and he grows to 
think that it is an act of devotion to ofier up 
the one to save the other 

The common fault of both sides is, to charge 
one another with the consequences of their 
opinions, as if they were truiy their tenets: 
Wherens they are apprenensive enough of these 


ore aia ecs; they have no mind to them ; 
and tie ney, that by a few distinctions they 

can avo! a th em But each side thinks the 
consequences or the ‘oils are both worse, 
and more certainly fasten to that doctrine, 
than the consequences that are urged against 
banal are. And so they think that they 
must choose that opinion that is the least per- 


niexed sane difficult; not but that Ingenious 
and learned men of all sides confes s, that thev 
feel themselves very oiten pinched in these 


nenatine 
macters 


But besides the diversity of sen 
ment already noticed, it muy be o 
served, that there are wide differences 
of opinion among those who interpret 
the Seventeenth Article in the Armi- 
nian sense, and are, therefore, indis- 
crhminately called Arminians, and like- 
Wise among those who interpret it cal- 
vinistically, and are the 
inder the general name of C 


rete tT A 


here are, aiso, many 


? 
b- 


refore classed 
salvinists. 
riminians 
remarked, are sepa. 

from many Calvinists only by a 
nice line. Wethink that Mr. Over- 
ton has not suificicntly adverted to 
hese circumstances. He has classed 
er the high and the mederate 
Calvinist, who in fact is not, str 
speaking, a Calvinist, as 
more widely from Calvin than he docs 
from many who ave called Arminians. 
He has, moreover, ranked among the 
Calvinists some who are on the Armi. 
nian side, and who are zeaious only 
for what may be more properly term- 
ed Evangelical than Calvinistic senti- 
ments. He has classed the Armini- 
an, who, though not a Calvinist, yet 


oot. 


arrees with him in many i not ail the 


Evangelical doctrines, with some of 


aie. Ge noe a 
st oocinile- 


that very heterodox and aimoa 


an party, against whom the Church of 


England Articles are principally point- 
ed. He has, for example, placed to- 


eether on one side, Mr. Fellowes, and 
Mi. Daubeny, many of whose opinions 
stand in Glametrical opposition to tiose 
heid by some of his) warmest ad. 
mirers; and on the other, Mi. Ro- 
maine, Mrs. More, and Mr. Wiiver- 
force. The two last tudecd strenuously 
piead, in their writ Loy s, iur those doc: 
rines which may | : aoamelis termed 
Evangelical; but so far are they from 
approaching the Calvinism of the for- 
mer, that one line cannot be potted 
ont in the works oi either of them, 
vhich contains exclusively Calvinistic 
eames 

That there are many truly religious 
sath who agree in all the funda- 
mental points of fath, who yet disa- 
vow the names ot Calvinist and Armi- 
hian respectively, is well known. It 
1s also pki un, though there be a mass 
of evidence in favour of the Culvinistic 
p inciples of our earlier civines, that 
the nm lost W hich can be extracted from 
our Articles and Homilies falls far be- 
low the rigour of John Calvin’s sys- 
tem, as Mr. Overton himself, (p. 96) 
acknowledges; and that the Liturg 
scems at least equally to eset the 
opinions of the Evangelical Arminians 
on the subject of Redemption We 
therefore regret that mere should be 
any thing in the construction of Mr. 
Overton’s work, which. 1, Notwithstand- 
ing the qualifying passage at the 97th 
pave of his book already noticed, 1s 
calculated to leave an inipression on 
the reader’s mind (an unfair one we 
admit) as if be reeerded Calvinists as 
the only ti That they 
are true Churcaomen, Slr. Overton has 
most satisfactorily proved, as well 
that many of their opponents have no 
iat litle; but yet we main 
cre isa large body, we trust 


Churchmen. 


claim tot 
tain that t 
avery large and increasing body, who, 
cisclaiming equally the invidious ap- 
peilation either of Calvinist or Arml- 
nian, cordially concur with us in hold- 


eas a P 9 on sl aa Po ’ r oO 
Inv, that man’s salvation is wholly 01 


cyvy f a © ? 3, , } a . crf ! ala , +h 
©race apple Ct oe toat faith “ hic sae 
a f. ' ° = oaett 
is the giftof the Holy Spirit and whica 


ly issues in love and obed!- 
ence; and that his perdition is wholly 
of himself. (See Christian Observer 
No. 1; p. 10.) 
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We should also rejoice to have seen 
every expression which inclines to the 
ironical, sarcastic, or contemptuous, 
expunged. Mr. Overton, we may 
justly say, has treated his subject with 
so much ability, impartiality, acuteness 
of research, and perspicuity of arrange- 
ment, that all such modes of expres- 
sion ve unnecessary, and rather tend 
to irrita‘e an adversary than to pro- 
mote truth. A weak cause may re- 
quire ald from aspertty of language, 
bui the cause of truth and orthodoxy 
requires No support which is not con- 
sistent with periect fairness, and with 
uniform charitableness both of senti- 
nent and expression. In general, 
Mr. Overton is highly distinguished 
by his calmness and moderation, but 
on afew occasions he has indulged in 
certain maies of expression, of which 
his opponents indeed are seldom spar- 


ing, but which ought to be carctully 
avoided in all theological disqulsi- 


tions. Speaking, however, of the in- 
trinsic value of the work, these are 
only specks. 

After comparing his authorities with 

the originals, and examining them 
vith a view to estimate the doctrines 
inculcated in the context, we are oi 
opinion that he has very faithfully de- 
sage the principles of the reformevs 
and their successors; and severai col- 
betel testimonies might be preduced, 
which speak the same language. A 
presumption arises hence of his being 
equally fair in his 
the sentiments of modern divines. 
Net havine: collated all of them, we 
cannot speak so decidedly on this 
point; but so far as we have Ponce, We 
have remarked only one inaccuracy, 
and that of no great importance. He 
observes, (p. 841.) that Mr. Gisborne 
“maintains that it is the intention of 
the firesent legislature, whether that be 
or be not the same with the intention 
of the legislature of the 13 Elizabeth, 
which the subscriber is bound to satis- 
fy,’ but he omits to mention that Mr. 
Gisborne qualifies that opinion very 
materially, by affirming that the arti- 
cles must, in any case, be fairly inter- 
preted and actually believed. 

Seing anxious to bring our labours 

Christ. Obsery. No. 5. 


representation of 
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to a close, we shall not detain our rea- 
ders with any particular noiice of the 
style of this work, which we allow to 
be in some points considerably defec- 
tive 

‘Yo conclude therefore ; we have no 
hesitation, on a review of the whole, to 
pronounce Mr. Overton’s book a most 


masterly defence of the old Church of 


England dectrines; more free from 
bigotvy or passion than any predeces- 
sorin the same more ample 
and aia peta than any former at- 
tempt; und with some o: mission ns, and 
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some judicior neg a ted wngmenta- 
tion of extracts, 11 would, in our opin- 
ion, be a very pertect defence, and must 
ultimately have great influence on the 
minds of the Church at large. 
See es 
XIX. Thirteen Practical Sermons, founded 
upon Doddridce’s Rise and Progress of Reli- 
gion tn the Soul, to while - e annexed, Rome 
is failen, a Sermon preached at the V jsitation 
held at Scarboroug "hg 5, 1798, and St. 
Peter, a Sermon preached before the Univers 
sity of Cambridge, May 4, 1800, dy Francis 
Wrancuam, M.A. London Mawman, 
pp. 292. 
Numerous volumes of vente are 
daily issuing from the press, and yetit 
continues a frequent, and we ska 
just occasion of com; plaint, that there 
are few to be met with. even of those 
whose doctrines are per fectly conso- 
nant to Scripture, sufliciently plain 
and perspicucus, and at the same Ume 
suflictentiy animated and impressive, 
to be read with interest and effect in 
the domestic circle. This may appear 
scarcely crecible to such as have pe- 
rused the admirable productions of 
many of our English Divines, merely 
with a view to their own edification. 
The head of a family, however, who is 
really solicitous to promote the reli- 
gious improvement of his household, 
will find the number of discourses, 
which are tolerably level to the capa- 
cities of his audience, and likely to en- 
eave their attention, so limited; as to 
prove a formidable obstacle to the ate 
tainment of his object. To convey 
knowledge to uninformed minds is in- 
deed no easy task; it requires the 
union of very opposite qualities, and can 
only be effectually performed by such 
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as possess considerable talents, and 
are willing, in the spirit of our bless- 
ed Lord, to forego the applause of the 
learned and to employ these talents in 
the service ofthe meancst cf their fel- 
iow creatures. 

In this view we think the Am 
much indebted to Pak Wrangham, 
itly equal to the 
task of ovis ‘inal aia ition, has con- 
descended ts employ himself in giving 

form to the valuable 
materials contained in the Jate Dr. 
Dodd idee’ s instly celebrated ‘ Nise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul a 
a book too weil known to render aby an- 
mons which have been 


+ 


who, thouch evide 


a more nopular 
a 


alysis of the ser: 
founded upon it necessary, tew pro- 
ductions having had a more extcnsive 
circulation, and few, we believe, having 
been more signally instrumental In 
turning sinners from the error of their 
ways, and in edifying true Chiristtans. 
The particular structure of this cx- 
— work It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged, has tended to contine its 
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To the E.hiors of the Christian Observer. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Wut. Icordially approve of the gen- 
eral strain of your critique on Mr. 
Bogue’s Essay, (No. 2, - 112.) La lit- 
tle object to what you advance, with 
regard to exceptions be ym the general 
rule of obedience to civil government. 
ou have very ably shewn that Mr. 


a P.. mane ie «6Uecnhhiert ar. 
Bogue’s opinions on this subject are 
1 
j 


totally jinconsistent with those passages 
inthe sacred writings to which he re- 
fers: but I think you do not yourselves 
deine, with suificient precisioi 1, the 


cases Which you Say may justly be ex- 
cepted from the general command, or 
distinctly point out how men ought to 
act when such cases occur. It is true 
vou call the attention of your readers 
to the spirit of Cliristianity, as leading 
to a proper esitmate of our duty in 
this particular, and you state one clear 
exception to that general injunction to 
obey rulers which the apostles have 
given, viz. that when obedience to 
civil government is not compatible with 
the commands of God, we must obcy 


on Mr. Bogue’s Essay. 


| May, 


use to the closet, and to prevent its be. 


ing generally employed as a vehicle of 


instruction to children and servants, 
This defect has been remedied by Mr. 
Wraneham, and we are persuaded 
that we cannot more powerlully re- 
commend his periormance than by 
stating it to contain a faithful transcrip: 
of Dr Doddridge’s sentiments. Mr, 
Wr ranghamy’ S style is certainly very 
pleasing, but, considering the class of 
persons for whom he wrote, we think 
that in many passages a less artificial 
construction might have been advan- 
tugcously adopted, and expressions 
more intelligible to common readers 
mioht have been selected by him. On 
the whole, however. the volume e before 
us furnishes a valuable addition to the 
domestic library of the Christian. 

‘Two sip sermons are added to 
those taken from Dr. Doddridge: the 
occasions on which they were preach- 
ed ave mentioned in the title page, and 
will sufictently account for their more 
elaborate style. 


VIEW OF REVIEWS, Se. &c. 


God rather than man; but then you 
intimate that there may be exceptions 
of a different nature, which you call 
“extreme cases.”’ 

That there may be exceptions, I 
Jow, but Iam by no means disposec t 
admit that there can be any which do 
not resuls from our obligation to obey 
(sod rather than man; from the obli- 
gations, in short, of justice and charity. 

While we hold the supremacy of 
the divine Jaw, and the absolute duty 
of bringing all our thoughts, words, 
and actions to the test it affords, we 
ought to reject every idea of my ex- 
ception to particular’ commands of 
Scripture, which is not deducible from 
Scripture itself fairly interpreted: and 
applying this rule to the particular case 
before us, no limitation to the command 
to obcy magistrates ought to be ad- 
mitted, except what is fairly implied 
in other divine precepts; and it is ob- 
vious, that in such cases, obedience to 
magistrates would be obcying man ra- 
ther than mig and, therefore, ccntrary 
to Christian duty. In all other cases 





tes 





whatever, we are bound by Scripture 
toobey. If this be the case, there 
must be an inaccuracy in considering 
extreme cases as exceptions to the die 
vine command, uniess you mean by 
the term, such exceptions as [ have 
described. Por, whet is ‘renera uly 
meant by an extreme case? a case in 
which men are released from the obli- 
vation of ordinary rules, and Jctt at 
liberty to yteid to the pressure of the 
moment, and to actaccordingly. The 
prudential maxims of worldiy men wil 
h with such exceptions; but 
the Christian ought not to give dh ni 
rd oi right on the pressure 


5 
lowers 


iHiVO Ize 


high stang 
o} emergency, or suffer it to be 
cd by the adinission of any exceptions 
which it does not itself yustify or pre- 


scribe. 
Circumstances of extremity can ne- 
yer, however, of themselves, be admit- 
ted to justiiy a deviation from the law 
of God. "Vo that law the Christian is 
commanded to look, and to regulate 
his conduct, under ail circumstances, 
striclly by Its precepts: a view of the 
subsect which Is fully confirmed b 
scripture history. Instead of ee 
ine from sufferings, Chrisulans are to 
Jollow Elis steps who was made perfec 
euch suffering ; and to be pare 
unio death, if they would cbtain the 
crown of life. 
cry properly contend that no exce 
tion to the duty of obedience to rule 
can be found in the New ‘Testament, 
except what is conveyed in the pre- 
cept to obey God rather than man. 
Tnere is, therefore, an inconsistency 


Y 


’ 


You yourselves, indced, 


in your admission of extreme cases as 
rien sigege sa Which arose, probably, 


ae 2. ssi isha i Ae on 
liom the hurry of composition. 


“Extreme cases,’ savs Mr. Burke, 
“teach their own lessons,’’ and you 
henour his maxim by speaking of it ss 
tue fruit of practical wisdom.  Ilow 
far it may accord with the wisdom of 
this world, I will not inquire, but it 
appears to me to be at variance with 
that wisdom which ts fro 

[ always conceived that it was never 
more necessary for men to s stop their 
Cars against the suerestions of flesh 

} 


and 4 blood, than w hen their nyture was 
taxed and tried to the utmost by pain 
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and suffering, cither felt or apprehend- 
ed; and when instinct and passion 
were clamorous lor a release from the 
restraint of principie and conscience. 
I conccived, that on such occasions, it 
was the urgent duty of a Chrisuan to 
look to Ged for help, and to bey to be 
taught by him and hts werd how to act. 
But Mr. Burke sends us to another 
master, and tells us that the very ex- 
tremity in which we find ourselves, 
wiil best teach us what course to pur- 
sue. Those who lock, practically at 
least, On temporal prosperity as the 
do well, when 
threatened vith evil, or smarting un- 
ler it, to take a lesson irom the In- 
stincts and feelings excited by it, and 


Tanta va. ay 
pveatest occ, may 
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pursue the course they direct; forif 


; 
hot so excessive as to overpower the 
soul, they will certainly quicken and 
invigorate all its faculties, and they 
may lead to the discovery and attain. 
of the most effectual remedy. 
f itis the part of the follower of 
, under such circumstances, not 
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the world, but to ieht a good fight and 

keep the faith, looking lor a reward fo 
him who is invisiblem-then worse advice 
could not be given to him, than to take 


a lesson from the pressure of calamity 


. - a 
under which he is placed. Are not his 
coast sufferings 0 or aes. the very 


worst monitors he can have. if it 1s b his 


duty to look on temporal distress as of 
small moment, compared with the fa- 


vour of Ged; and not to count even 
his life dear wnto see ee so that by 
continuing faithful to his God, he may 
finish his course with joy! 

You apply to far sounder princip 


2? 
vi 


ce: 2 

when you say, 

which are exempted from the obiiga- 
tion of the divine command In its lite- 
ral sense, its spirit will continue to be 
asufficient guide. That its spirit will 
be more or less a guide, lacmit. <A 
due attention to it will moderate oppo- 
sition to the authority of rulers, and 
tend to allay, if uot-to extinguish the 
angry and bitter passions which such 
opposition naturally exchics. It may, 
however, be fairly questioned, unless 


q 
vou mean by extreme cases tn0se ex 
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which are fairly deducible 
frem the word of God, whether in 
such cases it be a sufficient guide? If 
you mean any thing morc by the term; 
then must attention be paid to those 
circumstances of pain and suffering 
which are thought to vindicate a de- 
parture irom the divine command. 
Pain and suffering admit of various de- 
erees: and will it be contended, that 
their amount and pressure, in each in- 
dividual case, must not be leading con- 
in detern «the conduct 


ceptions 


siderations nis 
Ifso; it 
vocate ior ihe system [Lam combating, 
- ' 
ouidesy 


nust be concede ed by an ad- 
that cur feelings and fcars are 
and important guides. lige ar their 
guidance will be safe, and how far in- 
stinct and feeling and npatienet of 
suffering will be good moral counsei- 
lors to the disciple of the se!f-denying 
Jesus, in x course of conduct of which 
they have been the advisers and au- 
thors, It is needa to discuss alter 
what has been already said. 
It may be obje cted to wha 
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ced; that with recrard toa large 


auvVa 
share of the dific 
the subject of the limits of obedicnce 
to civil government, Scripture neither 
solves them nor affords grounds ior 
their solution; and that, therefore 
are reduced to the necessity of fram- 
ing some Ive: But 
this I deny. 
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be shewn by an induction of particulars 
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lightin this and in every branch of 
morals, I should lieve it did, from 
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of the great object you have in view, 
the promotion of sound and vital Chris- 
tlanity. B. T. 


observa. 
judi- 
stand 


We admit the force of the 
tions made by this candid and 
cious Correspondent, and we 
corrected for our want of precision 
in expressing our sentiments. We 
should be glad to see his pen employ- 
ed on a more general and comprehen- 
sive investigation of this difficult but 
important subrect. 

To the Ecitor of the Christan Observer. 

SIR, 

In the British Critic for December 
1801, there 1s a Review of Mr. Great- 
heed’s Sermon, occasioned ve the 
death of Mr. Cowper, Ub e celebrated 
poet; on a passage of which I wish to 
make a few remarks, through sine me- 
diam of your instructive Aliscellany. 
The passage is as follows: “ We have 
read with carnest attention these inter- 
esting and affecting memorials of a 
Iban most eminently ished for 
and we cannot but consider 
rse, and the facts it relates, 


distingu 
abilities ; 
the Discou 
as an awful warning against the errors 
of Methodism. Cow per, of an anx- 
ious and melancholy dispesition, after 
shrinking from public business. and 
being overwhelmed with a morbid des- 
perauion In consequence of that step, 
fell under the tuition of an eminent 
methodistical divine. rom the pro- 
oTeSS ifferings, it 
appesre almost demonstrably certain, 
that they arose principally, if not en- 
tircly, — this cause. His active 
imagination, too attentive In some re- 
spects to - owh movements, exaggze- 
religious comforts and 
and both were re- 
to the doctrines he 
had unfortunately imbibed, as actual 
Intlinations {vom heaven. Of conse. 
Cuecnce, when his constitutional infr- 
nity inclined him to melancholy, it 
ious melancholy of the 
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became a rein 


re 


} a — _ 
and nature of his st 


Lael 


rated beth his 
his religious fears; 


geardcd according 


blackest and most oppressive kind; 
and thirty 

very pio 
horrors c* habituate desperation. 
he conversed at 


years of an innocent and 
us life, were passed under the 
Had 
irst with a divine 
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more able to give him sound instruc. 
sion in the Gospel, all this misery 
would, most probably, have been avoid- 
ed; and the violent derangement of 
his mind, which occasionally recurred, 
yould never have bappenced.” 

itis here acknowledged by the Con- 
ductors of this respeciable work, that 


Mr. Cowper was of an anxious and 
melancholy disposition; that ‘he had 
shrunk from public business, and was 


overwheimed with a morbid despera- 
a aie Riis i dl sale __ cael 
tlom In consequence Of that step, fre 
| But if 
this were he fact, as it certainly was; 
it eppears somewhat extraordinary, 
that very next sentence the Re- 
viewer should assert, from the 
of hie suffi rIN’s, it 
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cal divi) Ne. 


hat 


hrosress and nature 
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cars almost demonstrably certuin, 
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ly from this cause, viz. his having fall- 


en under the tuition of an eminent 
Methodistical Di Vii ie, 


ftis further stated by the Neviewer, 


that the black and oppressive meluan- 
Mir. Cowper 
have been 
’ 
gerangement 
Clie 


which la- 
probably 
the violent 
hever have hap 
at first with a 


choly, under 
would 
avoided, and 
is mind would 


cd. had he conversed 


Givine more able to give him sound 
stiuction In the Gospel. But this is 
ite bVa VCiyV praveliens 5 ASSUM P tion. 


in the smallest degree con- 
eevee to vindicate the 
rom the accusation 

object is merely 
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to point out what appears to be the 
real state of the case. and to guard the 
public acainst being led to imagine. 
that those aniinating and scriptural 


views of Christianity which are ex- 
hibited in Nr. Cowpet’s works. were, 


i) any Measure, the cause of his un- 
happy disorder. If we attend to facts 
MOG re than to mere a: ssertions, we shall 
, that so faris it from being almost 

jcmemeniide certain that Mr. Cow- 
per’s sufferings were the effect of his 
particular views of Religion, that it 
will admit of very satisfactory proof, 

to those views. however acquired, 
¢ owed a considerable alleviation of 


His relieious opinions 


! 

i 
that 
: v 


take 


. ia Tnhie lady. 


A. B's Letter. 32: 


to his | a the tuition of 
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may have given to his me! lancholy a 
new direction; but at ne subsequent 
period of his life did it wear so biack 
an aspect, nor produce such a degree 
of morbid desp eralion as previous to 
_ hange of sentiments ftom which 
he 


the Reviewer deduces its increased 


malig: ‘ity. The extremity otf his mene 
tal suffering before that tme, had 


thrice led him to make an attempt 
upen his life. The fact remains re. 
corded in his own hand-writing : but 
it does not appear that he was ever af- 
terwards driven to a similar act of 
desperation. On the contrary, he 
seems to have derived from the socth- 
ing influence of his religious belief, 
the only Jucid interval (an interval of 
very considerable duration)—the only 
happy and peaceful hours he enjoyed, 
subsequent to his first severe attack. 
Had Mr. Cowper manifested no 
symptom of mental derangement pre- 
vious to hisembracing those Religious 
the Reviewer considers 
}, stull it would not have 


views which 
as Methodistica 


been almost demonstrably certain that 
he owed his mala dy to those views. 
This, however, is so far from be} ing 
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cdemonstrablyv c 
an earlhie Yor 
probably that it 


the constitution he 


the case that it 1s 
tain that his malady had 
and it 1s 
with 
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fn 5 


terwoven 
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brought with him into the werld, al- 
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from tHe prevail sen a } Téiteo Of his 


mind. 

The British Critic in saying that 
Cowper’s views were me 
pays, Ww wehend, a higher compli- 
ment to intended, 
and which, if just, would doubtless 
tend to raise it in the estimation of 
those persons of judgment, taste, and 
piety, who see in Mr. Cowper’s wiit- 
ings sound and scriptural Christianity 
ably and faithfoily delineated. I re- 
main, Mr 
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Iditer, 
Your very humble servant. 
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n Observer. 


I READ wi approbation many parts 
of A. Li’s rotten in your Number for 


Avril, * “O5R, I do not readily see 
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how adcpartment entitled * Reviewers 
Reviewed,” can possibiy be conducted 
without wearing a polemical 
mit, however, that 3t ought not to 
be conducted Ina polemical spirit: J 
adimit aiso, that however important it 
may be to discredit works subversive 
of spiritual Religion, there is nothine, 
even in that end, which can justily a 
deviation, in any degree, from Chris- 
tian candour and charity. “Wishing to 
see these admissions established in 
their fullest latitude, and practically 
adhered to by the Christian Observer; 
I must yet confess, that A. B. extends 
his candour farther than the case re- 
quires, In considering the objection of 
the Ant-Jacobin Reviewers to lhe 
against the “term” spiritual Religion, 
and noi against the thing dined Ce- 
signated. We will be coavinced of the 
contrary, if he reads the whole of the 
passage alluded to, with the same at- 
tention which has been bestowed upon 


a Spec Ete 


I ad 


It by your very sincers iriend and well- 
wisher. @ 
| peel 
Yo the E-lnor of the Christian Cbs rve: 


SI K 4 


THouGu a Dissenter both from labit 
and principle, I am certainly well al- 
{ected to the government uncer which 
1 live, and far from ak particularly 
hostile to the Established Chuvrc! 
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an old man, Wir. Eoditor, 
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Yam now 
and consequently 


many revolutions in sentiment, as wel 
as in states and empires. During the 
last tht rty years of my life I have been 
part ticularly attentive to the course of 
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to (he siate Of parics ; 


events; 
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the tempers which h 
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world. My rule of iedement has unil- 
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as it 1s 
been cesirons of 
irying my own oj 
col iduct, so it is the only one 
have endeavoured to apply to those of 
others. 


embers, and 
vhich I 


inLons, t 
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duty to blame the unbe coming Warmth 
which many of my brethren manifest. 
ed with respect to the repeal of the 
Test Act, and even to oppose, as far 
as sober argument and mild persua- 
sion would go, some of the steps which 
were taken with a view to that meae 
sure. I own, however, that it appear- 
ed to me, at that time, a desirable ex. 
pedient; and yet I have thought since 
that the legisiature shewed much wis- 
dom, in at least postponing a compli- 
ance with our wishes. Had they acted 
cifferently, it ts problematical to me 
whether we should net, ere this time, 
have been experiencing something of 
the same kin d of toleration which our 
fellow Christians in France now enjoy; 
and whether a Chief Consul micht not 
new be exercising a neative on the 
clection of Inde pendent pastors. 

I certainly observed, with considera- 
bie reeret , that at the commencement 
of the acattiatl Revolution there was 
ioo great a dispositen in many of my 
with a large 


brethren, In common 


pumber of persons of all descriptions, 
to hail its appreach, and to favour its 


ena trust, 


progress. Dut, Sir. I hope 
um conf. 


I may cven say 1 know and 
dent, that with respect to a large pro- 


portion of these, the mania Is over; 
and that they have Icarned by expert 


ence to value that excellent civil con- 
under which Providence has 
placed us, as well as that mildness of 
boudeal rute which leaves us in 
possession of the sacred rights of liber- 
tv of canines. Many of us, Iam 
persuaded, feel the importance of main- 
ious Establishment, and 
such of our success and useful. 
to the general informa- 
tien and to the general respect for the 
sible, which is thereby epee 
I should not have troubled you, Mr. 
these remarks, were i not 
signed W. R. 
nserted in your Third Number. The 
ened of that letter, whose piety and 
essful labours (for I am sure I 
at the map) entitle him to great 
respect, has, I think, been misled, 
partly by prejudice and partly by pe- 
culiar circumstances in his own casey 
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of disloyalty to the whole of our body, 
which certainly ought to have had a 
more narrow limit. ‘That some of us 
have written and acted in a way which 
was directly calculated to excite sus- 
[ am not dis- 
pe osed to deny ; but i must at the same 
blaine W. R’s 
inculpating whole 
has therein in ed the 
conduct of the world, who exte cal the 
some hoilow m pe ert 

merit, to 


nlous attac 


picions of our loyalty, 


exceedingly 
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Ido not mean to defend any Dis- 
senter, Who endeavours to fritter away 
ications the Apos- 
yielding obedielce 
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(Concluded from fr. 190.) 

Art, vs & Exper rzqents Oo” te Clit mca Pr, = 
Pe and Agency of Leiectricit S Lb; V\ eee | A M 
liype WoL. yr ena M.D. F. R. S. 

he power of Mr. Voltas’s electric pile 1S 
now known to be proportional to the disposi- 
tion of one of the metais to be oxidated by the 
fluid interposed, <A doubt has, however, been 
entertained by many persons, whether this 
power arises from the chemical act 


Ay xT, 
tetiCrey 


ion of the 


uid or the metal; or, on the contrary, whe- 
ther the oxidatiun itself may not be occasion- 


d by Electricity, set in motion by the con- 


tact of metals having different CG! 
powers, 

Vhat the oxidation of the metal is the pri- 
mary cause of the electric . nena o dure. 
ed, j iss Dr. Wollaston thinks 
irom the experiments he 
and satisfactory, 
licre detailed. 

The chemical agency 
mon Electricity is thus proved tu be t 
with the power excited by chemical means ; 
- since a difference os s been observed in 

> com ith which the pil 
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exposed to its action, the Doctor has been at 
sume pains toremove this diiiculty, and he 
an produce, at tea st, @ very close mmiitation 
tthe Galvanic phenomena by comnion Fic 
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to rulers; who is dissatisfied with our 
civil constitution; or who rails at the 
Established Church, orits ministers, as 
ifthey were Anti-Christian. I merely 
mean to plead for that limitation of W. 
N’s sweeping censure, which truth 
and charity require. He and all his 
brethren are bound to exercise can- 
dour and forbearance towards those 
who, though differing from them in 
some points, yet wish them success in 
their ministry; and they ought not to 
forect that if the body of Dissenters 
diseraced by some cf its 
members, its credit has been very am- 
ply redeemed by others. 
f remain, your friend 
wisher 


j ‘ ty 8 Ty; 
has becn 


and well- 


AN OLD DISSENTER, 
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It has been thought necessary to employ 
powerful machines and large Leyden jars for 
the decomposition of water; but Dr. Wollas- 
ton, ¢ nsidering that the decomposition must 
depend on duly propo 
of the charge of 
water, and that the quantity exposed to its 
action at the surface of cominunication de- 
pends on the extent of that surface, hoped, 
tiiat by reducing the surface of communica- 
tion, the decomposition of water might be ef- 
fected by smaller machines and with less pow- 
erful excitation, and in this hope he was not 
disappointed. 

Having procured small wires of fine got, 
siven them as tine points as he could, he 
inserted them into capillary glass tubes, and 
after heating the tubes so as to make them 
adisere to the point and cover it in every part, 
he gr radi tally eround them down, ull with a 
pocket lens he could discern that the point of 
oki was expr te 

Dy various trials he found, that when sparks 
were made to pass through water by means 
of a ¢ to the 
‘ighth of an inch, would de- 
compose water, when the point exposed did 
not exceed one seven hundredth part of an 
ter, Woth another point, which 
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he estimated at one fifteen hundredth, 2 SUC- 
COSSION faspal ks one-twentieth of an inch in 
reneth, aflorded a current of small bubbles of 
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been traced between their effects, shews that 
they are both essentially the same, and con- 
firms an op.nion (hat has already been advanc- 
ed by others, that all the differences discovera- 
ble in the elfecis of the latter, may be owing 
to its being less intense, but produced in much 
larger qttantity, 


Art. 25. Further Observations on the Effects 
which take place from the destruction of the 
Memorana ‘Tympani ; with an account of an 
Operation for the Removal of a particular Spe- 
cies of Deafness. By Mr. Asyury Cooper, 
Cominunicated by Everard Home, Esq. I. RS 

It has been generally supposed that an aper- 
ture in the Membrana Tympam necessarily 
diminishes the power of tie ear; but Mr. 
Cooper has shewn that this is not the case, 
and that even a complete destruction of the 
membrane is not ft owed by a total depriva- 
tion of the sense of hearing. He hus even 
been induced in one species of deafness, to 
try the eflect of puncturing that membrane, 
which bias been attended with evident advan- 
tuye. The species alluded to is that which 

rises from an obsuruction of the eustachtran 
tube. 
IN ANY CASES Ci ’ deafness e xcept such as arise 
fiom a closed eustachian tube, it should be 
perio: are clearly of 
that deseri by which Mr, 
‘is Closed or 


in those only which 
‘ 


‘med 
1@ Criteria 
her the tubc 


potion. I 
Cooper judges whet 
open, are the folluwing: 

First. If the person in whom it is suspected 
to be closed should feel, in blowing the nose 
violently, aswelling in the earfroim the mem- 
brane being at that time forced cutward, the 
tube is open; for when closed, no such sensa- 
tion is produced. 

Secondly. The eustachian tube may 
closed, yet the beating of a watch may be 
heard if it be placed between the tecth or 
pressed against the sidc of the head; and if 
it cannot be heard when it rests upon the 
teeth, this op tation cannot relieve, as the 
power of the ‘aud tory nerves must have been 
destroyed. 

Thirdly. 
was imme 
the throat 

Lastly. In a closed eustachian tube, there s 
no noise in the head like iat which acccirpa- 
nies nervous deafness 

Several remarkable cu 
in which the puncture was followed by the 
immediate restoration of hearing. Jt is an 
encouragement that tn this operation 
pain is felt, no dangerous consequences fol- 
low; and even if it is sometimes performed 
unsuccessfully, the paticnt is left with the same 
capacity as arg of receiving relief from 
other remedics. 
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ingtire if the deafness 
any complaintin 
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ses are here related, 


FRANCE. 
Vermiavert has finished an engraving of 
his grand Pian of Paris, on seventy-two sheets, 
the seale of half a line toa French toise 
The accuracy of this work is said to surpass 
every thing of the kind. 


and Philosophical Intelligence. 


As this operation will not sitord retief 


[ May, 


Fauver, who for some years lived at 
Athens, where he was employed in taking de. 
signs of the remaining monuments of ancient 
Greece, has lately returncd to Paris. Aftep 
having languished about two years in the prj. 
sons of Constantinople, into which he had been 
thrown on the commencement of the rupture 


between France and the Porte, he bas at Jagt 
been set free, and returned to his native coun. 


try with many valuable discoveries and de. 
signs. He is the first artist who has made 
researches into the celebrated Siount Olym. 
pus, of which he has taken a plan, written a 
description of its situation, &c.  Itis he who 
took moulds of the beaut:ful friezes of the 
Temple of Minerva, xt Athens, ior M. Cnoi- 
seul Goufficr, on the spot 

Dr. Vicvuars, of Grenoble, the 
Flora of Dauphine, has published the results 
of several barometrical surements, la tely 
made by him among the French Alps, which, 
if correct, give a much greater height to these 
mountains than has generally been supposed. 
Inthe Department des Hautes Alpes, 
de! Oson is equal to 2104 toises, and there are 
three summits still higher, but which have 
only been measured by approximation. ‘The 
Depariement des Basses Aipics, also possesses a 
peak near Murin a la Clapiere, of the height 
of 2055 toises. ‘The most lofty mountains, as 
indeed is the case through all the Alps, are 
granite; but there are ridges in these depart- 
nients enure! ly calcareous, upwards of 1500 
tuises above the level of the sea. 

Vhe great number of begears, and the 

Miseries which they suffer, have induced a 
BENFVOLENYr SOCIETY Panis, to offer 
2 gold medal, of the value ef 2000 francs, for 
the best answer to the following question :— 
“What are the most probable methods of ex- 
tirpating indigence from the French Repub- 
lic ??—See p. 196 of our third Number. 
The Society oF Merpicine or Borr- 
pEAUX, has offered a prize of 300 frances for 
an Epitome of the Doctrine of Hippocrates. 
The works of this father of medicine, serve 
as the text to the best books on this science, 
but no one has yet methodically digested and 
arranged his principles. 

A circumstance is mentioned in the Report, 
by Tesster and Hvurarp, concerning the 
flock of Spanish sheep at RaMBOUILLET, 
which seems entirely at variance with the ob- 
servations of the shepherds and wool-growers 
in South Britain. Some of the sheep were 
allo owed to be two years without being shear- 
ed; by this management the fleeces were found 
to be twice as he savy and twice as long, as the 
deeb fleece of those which had been sheared 
twice in the same period; nor did the animals 
thee selves appear to be at all incommoded. 
‘Thus a staple of double the ordinary length 
was obtained, and half the expenses s of shear- 
ing were saved, without any loss in the quan- 
tity or quality of the wool, 

‘A work by Huser and Seneprer, on the 
Influence of various Gasses in the Germination 
of Seeds, has lately made its appearance. 
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Among a number of important facts the fol- 
jowing may be selec ted. 
ox: gen is necessary to the germination of all 
seeds, ancl in most cases it is requisite thai the 
oxvgen should be uncombined with any thing 
- afew seeds, however, such as the 
pe a, are pe of decomposing water, &c. 
therefore, if well saciabened with wu ‘ater, even 
deprived of its air, will germinate in almost 
any k ind of gas, and even in oil. Pure oxygen 
eas, however though it accelerates germina. 
i renders the plants very feebie,-and the 
most favourabie prope rlion is that of one- 
fourth oxygen and the rest azot, whic hi is the 
sane as Common air; in an einen p: sere of 
less than one-eighth oxygen, ¢ on will 
gut ‘uke place. An excess of carbonic acid :s 
more injurious to saa than of azot, and of 
this than hydrogen A mixed air of hydrogen 
and oxygen, by germination, is converted into 
hvdrocarbonous gas.—Bull des Scien x. No. 
55: and see Nich. Pb. Fourn. vo. Vol. Lb. p. 


157—159. 
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SPAIN. 

Proust, Professor of Chemi: stry at Madrid, 
bas published a work, ent tled An Lrg yuiry tuto 
the Means of Improving the Subsistence « of the 
Soldier. It contains some things of general 
utility. He states a cueap and ready method 
of procuring an agre cable and nutritious food 
from bones ; which is by xrindiny them be- 
tween a pair of toothed iron cylinders. The 
bones thus ground, are to be boiled in erght 
or ten times their weight of water, for four 
hours, ov till about half the water is wasted; 
whes the iquor will be found, upon cooling, 
to be ofa due gelatinous consistence. <A ves- 
sel with a tight cover should be used, and it 
shouid not be of copper.—Nich. Phil. Four. 
Svo. Volt I p. 100--102. 

A ionile. collection of Tracts and Direc- 
uons, relative to the improvement of Spanish 
Husbandry, has been, for some time, in a 
use of rerular publication at Madrid 
The MSS. of the Swedish naturalist Lor- 
LING, who died in South America, in 1756, 
are publish ne at Madid, by R Cavanities, 
Director of the Royal Botanic Garden. 

The observatury of Cadiz furnished the 
science of astronomy, for some years past, 
With important observations; but it has of late 
been neglected General Mazarado has built 
anew one in the Isle de Leon, te which he has 
“ppointed four astronomers, who have resided 
there these two years. <A telescope twenty- 
five fet lone, made under the direction of Dr. 
Herschel, i is expecte “{ there soon. 

ITALY. 

M Losanne,has presented to the Agri- 
ltead Society of Turin, the result of his 
experiments with regard to fabricating paper 
- the bark of the er:gerum canadense, and the 

happus of the carduus nutans, and serratula 
dvensis, ‘The Society have expressed their 
sense of the utility of these experiments, and 
have declared, that paper of a very excellent 
wittality may be made in this manner, as soon 
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as the soaking of the vegetable matters em- 
ployed in the fabrication can be brought to 
maturity. 

Dr Carravor}, in some experiments and 
observations wich he has made towards deter- 
mining the Lnfinence of Oxygen on Germination, 
thinks he has establishea it essential points ; 
“_ vital or oxygen air is necessary to the 

eran process a germination ; bur that in 
order to give the impulse or the principle of 
this vermimation, the iminediate contact of the 
air is not necessat y, but it is indispensible to 
its continuation or progress, since me gerinen 
waiieas. Se mated, or the small plant, cannot 
cyow nor vegetate, unless it enjoy the imme- 
dl liste influ ence of this vital fluid He accounts 
from hence for the mischiet arising irom seeds 
being kept too long in water, aid from abun- 
dant rains nope secd time; since the water, 
keeping the seeds too long in a state of sub- 
mersion, prevents their healthy germination, 
and therefore wet seed-times presage scanty 
harvests. See Nich. Phil. Yourn. Vol.1. p. 
204— 210. 


FERMANY. 
GALVANISM is at present a subject of occu- 
pation of all the German philosophers and 


chemists. At Vienna an important discovery 
has been anncunced—-an artificial magnet, em- 
ployed instead of Voita’s pile, decomposes 


water wowed well with roe pile, or the ciec- 
trical Machine; whence it s been cenclud- 
ed, that the elect ‘ee eseata c, and magnetic 
iiuids are the same 

It is weil known, that on the borders of lakes, 
the banks of broad rivers, and the shore of 
bays, a certain optical illusion often takes 
place when the spectator is in an elevated 
situation. The opposite bank, under certain 
circumstances, is seen floating, as it were, in 
the air. ‘This phenomenon is usually ascribed 
to refraction; but Professor De Luc, has 
published a paper in Der Gesellschaft Natur- 


Jorschneder Freunde gu Berlin, Neue Serbiften, 


Vol. in) 1801, in which he attributes it to the 
rays of light being reflected from the vapours, 
which, in consequence of this reflection, ap- 
pear so dazzling to the eye, that they conceal 
the objects situated below, and present the 
same appearance as the heavens See Tr/loch’s 
Phil. Mag Vol. KU Art 27. 

M. Kavu vrscn, of Leutomischel in Bohemia, 
has finished a work of immense labour, of the 
Eclipses of the Sun; having calculated for the 
whole of the nineteenth century, charts, in 
which are exhibited all the circumstances of 
those eclipses, for every-country of the earth 
where they will be visible. 

tUSSIA. 

Literature is greatly revived in Russia under 
the auspices of the present Emperor. A new 
university is esteblished .at Dorpat, and seve- 
ral learned foreigners have been invited to fill 
the professional chairs. The book-trade, which 
under the late Emperor had been entirely an- 
nihilated, is now Jett very much at large. The 
curiosities and exquisite works of art which 
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have been collected from every part of Europe, 
especially under the reign of Catharine IL, 
are said to be really astonishing. 

Tie Academy of Petersburg has sought for 
an astronomical observer, but hitherto in varn, 
and the fine observatory of that citv is sill 
useless, notwithstanding the great number of 
excellent instruments which it contains 
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SWEDEN. 
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Two men of learning, M. MV ON Eieaen 
ae pis acl } ty ae 
Hegarand Ziner, are nt the head of the Swe- 


dish ministry, The Kine has jately given 
string p? aats of patr ane of the SCIENC?S. 
He has ordered the edifices belonging to the 
University a Acbo, tn Finland, to be rebuilt 
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the cabiner of natural curiosities formed by 
Queen Loursa Uirica, in the palace of Drot- 
— . Dt erie hes . #£4.3 ryt wt . ~ ¥ 
ninghelm, which contained the collections of 


Hasselguist and Sulander, disciples of the 


ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


Aw acc Inst ha 

all the inhabitants in the dis 
Jaffzapatam, in the island of 
by which it appears that the number 
of Protestant Christians is far ereater 
than could possibly have been expect- 


ed. The iist is as follows, viz. 


Protestant Christians Men 50352 
Women 55236 
Bovs 18011 


Giris 15297 


19VN0 4876) 
eases 2.300 


Roman Cathslic 
Chrisians 


Wan 


Women 30% 


Hovs 1261 
G: ris 1ivo 
ime OES 
aryeer “na 4 < , 
Pavans Py ‘ ’ NLen adr 23 
Women S24 
Bavs }istl 
ps Pea 
Girls 119-1 
« * 
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sibel the above statement, some 
1Ue> } ee (* 
nica may be formed of the number of 
t Christians on the coast of 


Protestai 

the rest of the island. enn ae was 
wholly under the power of the Dutch, 
by whose means the first Christianity 
introduced amon the natives by the 


Portuguese, was reformed and extend- 
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great Linnzus, and those of other Swedish 
naturalists and travellers. 

Last winter the King assigned 5000 rix. 
dollars to defray the expenses ‘of MCasuUTING g 
ce ‘gree of the meridian in the northern parts 

fF his kingdom, in order to ascertain the true 
fants of the earth, as the want of regularity 
in the deprees of the earth has led tua suspi- 
cion thet there was an error in that taken jn 
1735. In the month of April, Messieurs 
SwanzBerc and OrverBbom, two members of 
the Acude my, set out for Yornea. They 
erected s:znals and built smail chser vatories, 
and returne ae in October; their first Journey 
having been atte onde dw ith complete success, 
Exc opt that they were not able . find the nor. 
thern point of the base of 1756. ‘Vhev were 
to resume their operations awe the middle 
of January. To form a just idea of the zeal 
and coureze which this enterprise requires, 
our readers may turn to the work published in 
1758, by Maupertius, entitled Figure de la 
Verre determiné par les Observations faites ax 
Circie Polaire. 


IF RELIGION, 


ed. Of the restof the island, the Dutch 
possessed only the ‘sea coust, and few 
if any vrotestant Christians ae to be 
found beyond their jurisdiction, The 
extent of their territory round the isl: 
and on the sea coa sty amo — to much 
more than the district of Jaduapatam. 
“ What a field,’ observes the person 
from whom we have received this ac- 
count, ‘is here opened tor faithiul 
missionaries.” 

Letters of arecent date from 
theman then on the spun state, 
ihe aehoots begin to weara very 
1S 700 d 


that 
fae 
vouranle aspect, and that: there 
reason to hope that in a hte time 
eenuine § Christianity may be diirused 


BSer,teia 
x ol ° 1k) so 
i broughot tthe British territory. “ We 
have net done much,” he adds, “1 


ya tes, as our Jabours have 
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becn sicily. confined to the better 17 
struction of those already converte de 
The Missionary Christian David, had 
been appointed to superintend the 
schools, which were instituted in great 
numbers in Jaffnapatam, and much 
rood was expected from his assidully 
and zeal. We have heard that the 
English liturgy has been translated 
into the Malabar language. the lan- 
guage spoken by the Christians of 
Ceylon, and is used by them. 
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The whole of this account must 
prove highly gratifying to all who 
ee at heart the extension ot our Re- 
deemer’s kingdom; and we have no 
doubt that the venerable seciety of 
Bartlett’s Buildings will exert itself 
to realize the faar promise which it 
affords. 

FRANCE. 
We gave a full account, in our last Number, 
of the Concordat en tered tuto between the 
Pope and Bonaparte for the re-cstablishineat 
of Religion. 

Cardinal Caprara having been appointed 
legate a Latere, he was introduced to the 
Ch vief Consul, and on that oecasion 
speech full of the must fulsome adulation, On 
the 12th of pen he consecrated the metro- 
poi iitan church of Notre Dame, in which Ze 
Deum was appointed to be chaunted i the 


Mage A 


I 
was ordered to be Kept as a holyday at all the 
offices. 
on the morning of that day, being 
lay, the cannon red, and the new 
Religious Code proclaimed The appreach 
of the Chief Consul to the church, was an- 
nounced by the firing of cannon, Before he 
entered, the Councils were seated in the val- 
icries, the Legislative Body on the left, the 

vative Senate on the right, and the 
Tribunate in the centre. In the body of the 
church, the clergy were rangcd on the left; the 
ministers, ambassadors, chief officers, &c &e. 
onthe right. The aisles of the church were 
thickly lined with soldiers, and the number of 
miliary officers was great Terminating the 
passage of the main aisle stood the altar, 
nearly to the centre of the church. On the 
right was erected a temple, raised on four 
piliars, ten or twelve feet high, over which 
was suspended from the roof a spiendid cano- 
py. This temple, which was covered with 
crimson velvet, and most superbly decorated 
with geld and precious stones, was desiened 
for the three consuls, and it was open all 
round that they might be seen. Onthe op- 
posite side of the altar stood a similar temple, 


pubhe 
Early 
were | 


Conseil 


not so imagnifice: it, in which were to sit the 
Pope’s leg: ate and two archbishops, one of 
them of ante Soon after twelve a hciate the 


Chief Consul entered, cannon firing, anda fine 
band of music playing in the church. ‘rhe 
grenadiers were ranged three deep on each 
side of the aisle, along which he passed to the 
altar, the Pope’s legate introducing him to 
the church, and conducting him. He was fol- 
lowed by the two other Consuls, who seemed 
to attend him as footmen. After certain cere- 
monies he ascended the temple, and the car- 
(nal and bishops entered theirs. The service 
of high mass was then performed, Bonaparte 
going through all the ceremonies, not appa- 
rently with the greatest zeal. In those parts of 
the service where the congregation bow, the 
soldiers presented theirarms, by word of com- 
mand from their officers. The Oath of Fide elity 
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was taken by the Clergy, who were very nume- 
merously assembled round the Legate’s tem- 
pie, as already described ; after which aSermon 
was preached by M. de Boisrelin, now Bishop 
of.” Lours, formerly Arch! i ishop of Aix ty Mem- 
ber of ed Royal Acud emy, and the same per- 
the XVI. on 


son who preaci ‘d before Louis 


h; a ci wali + rrand Te Dewn follow ed, 
yrs | . , ma) " 9 a sf ] 
in Which all the best vocal perrorhiers Pa- 
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ris assisted. e whole 
having concluded. the i 
maving concluded, the Chief Consu 


red, and the rest 


ceremony 
retired im the 
oft the company withadr \\ 

We think unnecessary tO maiake any com. 
ment on this sniendid farce, which is in uo 
small degree illustrative of the nature of that 
Religion which itis Bonaparte’s cbject to ime. 
Report states, that he has 


t 
i 
CNncoitn red cOoOnSsweradle di: ites an the 


' ‘ 
manner’ he euce 


prosecution of his purpose, noi only from the 
mide! part of the nation, but from those who 
are attached to their ancient system of Reli- 


gion, ‘the particulars, however, have not 
transpired, 
GRE aed oom I ig IN. 

On the &hof June, being Whit-Tuesday, 
we are informed tiat the Anniversary Sermon 
will be pre ached be ture the Socie lV fo r Mis- 
sions to Africa and the East, at the Church of 
St. Andrews by the War and St. Ann’s 
Blackfriars, by the Rev. Charles Simeon, M. 
A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge The 
service will begin at eleven in the forenoon ; 
after whi ‘hit is intended that there shali bea 
general meeting of the members of the Society. 
. AS Socrery has been recently established 
Suf pres S20N f Vice and ti e Encour: — 
ar ent of Religion aud Virtue throughout the Un 
Kings dom, te consist of Members of the Es- 
tablished Church. Some of the objects of this 
Seciety are; the enforcing a better obser. 
vance of the Lord’s Day : the prev ention and 
suppression of licenticus books and prints ; 
the prevention and suppression of riotous and 
cisorderly houses; the protection of female in- 
hocence ; the discoura gement and punishment 
of cruelty towards brutes s; the detection, ex- 
posure, and punishment of false wei ights and 


drobe 
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measures; the correction of lottery i insur- 
ances; the prevention or puaishment ed 
breaches of the peace. Ladtes as well a 


gentlemen are solicited ta aid this envi: 
the views of which are to be effecte d, when 
possible, by exhortation, remonstrance, and 
example, rather than by punishment, prosecu- 
tion being never resorted to till milder mea- 
sures cae failed. 

To the printed proposals respecting this in- 
stitution, a long extract from the last valuable 
report of the Proclamation Society, of which 
the most honourable mention is made, has 
been subjoined, strongly shewing the advan- 
tages to be derived fron such combined exer- 
tions as the above plan is calculated to pro- 
duce, We understand that the plan has al- 
ready met with much countenance and sup- 
port, and that the list of persons associated for 
the purpose of carrying it into execution is 
numerous aud respectable, 
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VIEW OF 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 
THE extension of the power of Bona. 
parte duriag the last month, of which 
we shall presently give sotne account, 
suggests subjects for reflection both to 
the politician and philosopher, and also 
to the Chvistian. 

The politician is confirmed by it in 
the truth of that maxim which has es- 
caped ordinary as weil as theoretic 
men. but has been always held by 
statesmen; that tne liberties of a coun- 
try depend not on the 
every inhabitant having had a share in 
the first formation of the frame of eo. 
vernment, and in the election of the 
persons who administer it; but rather 
on the limitation of the supreme pow- 
er, and on the sense of accountableness 
Which is annexed to the exercise of It, 
by means of some balance in the con. 
stitution, Bonaparte was appotited to 
his temporary consulship after a suc- 
cessful appeal to the votes of the mass 
of the French people. Tie wiil 
in like manner, be permanently invest- 
ed with the supreme authority, by the 
general suffrages of Frenchmen. He 
will, however, be henceforth entirely 
independent on them. The Consul, 


now, 


therefore, by means of the exercise of 


those rights of universal suffrage, 
which have been deemed by some the 
very faite ition of lawful government, 
will be made as much more powerful 
than the ancient monarchs of France, 
as ever the emperors of Rome were 
than the kings of the surrounding 
countries. Hie rises also by the sume 
means by whica the successfuj leaders 
in Rome ascended into situations of 
authority. Ife oe 
popularity, an ie re multitude, 
cominonly as extravagan 
fection as in their hatred, and as un- 
guarded in their liberality at one time, 
as they are yearned jealous even 
of necessary and lawful power at ano- 
ther, confer einen on their fa- 
vourite all and even more than alli that 
he is pleased to ask, and transfer away 
for ever, what they once deemed their 
most sacred and inalienable right. 
Cases of this sort are not new: that 
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extreme variableness of opinion which 
politicians and philosophers have al- 
ways ascribed to the multitude, is «so 
strikingly exhibited by the event which 
is now taking place in France. 

Vhen kingly power was restored in 
England, in the person of Charles the 
Second, the historian observes, “that a 
man Could not but wonder where all the 
people dwelt who had done all the mis. 
chief.’ In like manner the philoso. 
phic mind is ready now to ask, where 
ali those people dweil who dragged the 
uphappy Lewis ‘from Versallles to Pa- 
ris, and, chiefly through hatred of king. 
ly power, embrued their hands 1a his 
biood. Phe fashion of thinking appears 
Lo change at Paris almost as rapidly as 
that of dress ; and this more than ordi- 
nary fickieness of the French people, as 
weli as their presentextreme corruption, 
a corruption argravated by the Revolu- 
lio, renders them peculiarly unfit fora 
Republican form of government. It 
may therefore be doubted, whether the 
projonyation of the powerol Bonaparte 
may Hot be a prudent measure under 
ali the circumstances of the case. But 
to term France a Republic, (the maine 
of which Frenchmen siiil make their 
boast) when the Consulship ts granted 
for life, and when mercover ail exercise 
of elective power by the body of the 
people shall have ceased, is a strange 
perversion of language. 

We observed, that this event sug- 
rests matter of reflection also to the 
Christian. He sees in it a fresh proof 
of the blindness and Impotence of man, 
and of the all-directing pewer of God. 
The French philosophers resolved to 
establish Atheism as well as Republi- 
canism la the world. “Phey for a mo- 
ment appeared to succeed. Many aone 
in this country who disliked their Athe- 
ism approved of their Republicanism, 
and some, it is to be feared, who hated 
their Republicanism, inclined to their 
infidel principles. We took arms 1 
order to defend ourselves against their 
secret machinations, as well as thei! 
open violence, We united with us al- 
most all the continent of Europe; and 
we confidently thought, that since our 
cause was that of religion, as wet! 2° 
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civil order, Providence must bless our 
arms, and give usthe victory. The al- 
ilies were beaten in the field, and Great 
Britain being left alone, after proving 
her bravery and manifesting her deter- 
mination to maintain ber own Constitu- 
tion and independence, made peace. 

In the mean time the spirit of Juco- 
binism, the great object of our fears had 
of itself greatly subsided. It was sub. 
dued not by us, but through the mani- 
fesiation of those baneful effects which 
followed from it in the country where 
it had received its birth; and now, as 
if to complete the disgrace of Jacobini- 
cal principles, France, instead of attain- 
ing by the means of them toa greater 
share of liberty than before, is, by t 
eencral suffrage of the inhabitanis a 
France, converted back Into a monar- 
chy, but into a monarchy in which it is 
decmed necessary to maintain a stand- 
ing army of incre than ordinary size ; 
in wl hich the freedom of the press 1s 
peculiarly restrained; an e In which 
also rehelous arcely be 
said to Exist, > the ministers of re- 
ligion are me In a Cegree never 
known before, under the control] and in- 
specuon of the government, and are 
universally dependent upon it for their 
subsistence. 

The Christian, though he will ascribe 
these events to the crror of man as the 
more immediate cunse, will refer them 
tothe counseis of that Supreme Pow 
who orders all things In 
earth, and knows how to turn to his own 
purposes both the wisdom und the fol- 
ly of bis creatures. He will, theret 
patiently wait for the accomplishment 
of those further plans which the King 
of Kings and Lord of { may have 
in view. How soon can the great 
biter of jife and death put a period to 
the ambitious projects of the Chiet 
Consul of France, and change in a mo- 
ment the state of IE — and of the 
world. How easily also can he raise 
up a despised ne sro in St. cesnies Oy 
who, at the head of his half-disc inline 
Africans, shall bafile the arms of the 
French Conqueror, and prove too pow- 
erful for all weg forces of the 
tion, A handful of British 
Checked the progress of Bonaparte a 
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pire : and the decisive battle of Maren- 
go is suid to have been gained by a 
slight incident. The fate both of states 
nd of armies is In the bands of one who 
is higher than the highest, and who 
causes all things to work together for 
the good of them that serve him. If 
we fear mim, there is none else whom 
we need to fear. 
nn 
FRANCE. 

6th of May, a paper signed by the 
First C vies enumerating the various advan- 
tages derived from the . reaty of Peace, just 
concluded, to France and her ‘allies ; and stat- 
ing the actual situation of the different coun- 
tries comprehended in the Treaty, Was pre- 
sented to the Legislative Body, Having been 
read, Chabot de . Allier prop posed th: ut the 
Tribunate should decree as follows: 

“Khe Tribunate adthnadi a wish that 
there may be given to General Bonaparte, 
Mirst Consul of the Republic, some striking 
mark cf the national gratitude.” 

The Tribunate agreed, that this wish should 
be transmitted by a messenyer of state to the 
Conservative Senate, the Legislative Body, 
and the Government. ‘The proposal was una- 
nim usty adopted. 

This communication having been made to 
the Senate, it decreed, that in “order t toexpress 
to Bonaparte the nation, and 
t mnfidence 
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of the French people, he sh ould be re-elected 
First Consul of the French Republic, for ten 
years immediatly followin Ny the ten vears for 
which he has been appointed by the 39th ar- 
ticle of the constitution, 

bo this Bonaparte replied, thac the suifra- 
ges oi the people had invested him wigh the 
supreme authority; that the act retaming him 
oat m also. | sanctioned by them. For 
{1 nad indeed smiled on him, but many men 
on whom she had also smiled, had lived some 
years too | he period of peace ought to 
have Ocen the term ot his public life; but if 


ithe owed anew sacrihce to the 


people, Le was willing to make it, provided 
aiid 133)’ US i ihe people auth orized . 
ence : ri 3° “Paix ~ 
ihis piece of ridiculous aflectation was fol- 
lowed by a decree, issued in the names of the 
cond and ‘Third Consuls, requiring that the 
rench peopie should be consulted, not upon 


all Bonaparte be Consul fora 


second ten vears? agreeably to the resolution 


of the Conservative Senate; but upon the 
7 ’ ye | My -9¢ } , > # / non? 
CGuesuon, DAG - a eae J lf iu gnapharte ; Coisué 
pr 9 . 
jour iljt> 


ante cater 6S ‘ 
ASLOnISNRCa m \ 


iis country, not 
instance of 


We stand 


+? ni ~ Imniiel : “hy ae 
omv at the hn. migg eof such an 


> al chicanery, but at the tameness and 
eopoilyts \ ‘ TA }k 
SCPVULTS vith W hich it is res a! rded in rance. 
Itanppears also to be onlv a prelude to some 
4. seg " . ">\e . . iy tar ry, 
ther usurpations. An ctheal jetter from 
tiie SAfavors of Paris to the Prefect of the De- 
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,inthe name of the citi 
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zens of Paris, that the question, ** Shall Na- 
poleone Bonaparte have the power ofnaming his 
successor?” should in like manner be subinit- 
tecl to the people. 

The Prefect in his reply, declines presenting 
such a question for the decision of the citi- 
zens; but gives the Mayors to understand 
that there is nothing to prevent any one from 
spontaneously expressing his wish on the sub- 
ject. He promises to publish their letter as 
a proof oftheir zeal tor the stabi lity of grovern- 
ment, and as an howage rendered to the vir- 
tues of the First Consul. ‘Pie effect of these 
procecdings it is not difficult to foresee, and 
we may shortly expect to hear that the first 
Magisty acy of Ir secs P instead of ber: if elective 
rs made hereditary. 

It is, probably, with a view to or consolica- 
tion of his power, that the Chief C: ronsul hog 
jormed a plan tor instituting a Legion of 
MOUr, the members of whic ch, hes aes their 
pay, are to have certain Honorary distinctions, 

he lerion will consist of GOUG men, the First 
Consul b ong ap pointed Chief de jure. 

A new plan has Jikewise been : cdopted for 

re cruiting the army, whereby a very large 

mulitary force will be always within the reach 
aad at the disposal of the ‘Chief Consul. All 
these fences, however, are strongly indicative 
of fear on the part of Bonaparte ; ‘aud it is by 
no Means impfobable, that the same prince iple 
continuing to operate, will ange him at length 
to the adontie of measures which may out- 
rage public opinion to such a nee » Moet t! Ie 
arin of power may be found too weak to sup- 
press what mode sation Wight have pres nani 
Vague rumours of plots, conspiract:s, and ar- 
rests, have been already in circulation during 
the present menth. 

A plan hias been presented to the Legisla- 
tive Body forthe improvement of public in- 
struction. It proposes, that the ancient colle- 
ges and the central schools, shall be replaced 
by fyeeume, weir re ancient and modern lite- 
rature, and the elements of the sciences shall 
be aa. 1 he number of the special schools 
shall be increased, and professions of all sorts 
given to them: encouragement and rewards 
shall be given by the government to those mas- 
ters of privat e seminaries who shail most dis- 
tingutsh themselves by dilicence and success. 

An act of amnesty hus been passed in favour 
of the Emigrants, fre which about 600, 
among whom ure tlie French Princes, are ex- 
cepted, 

The French budget for the service of the 
veart has. been opened in the Legislative Bo- 
dv. The expenditure is stated at five hundred 
millions, (neariy twenty-one millions sterlis s) 
for the whole year, viz. from September 23, 
1801, to September r 25, 1802. 

The revenue is expected, with some ameli- 
orations, to meet the expenditure. The direct 
and indirect taxes are to be continued. The 
personal, or pell-tax, is to be increased some- 
thing less than a thirty-second. The tax on 


from 


doors and windows is to remain as itis. The 
duty on patents is to be increased one — 
eth, or five cents. the france. There is to be a 
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small additional custom duty in the ports, to 
keep them in repaiv. The isteries onthe 
rivers are to be farmed out. <A vote of credit 
for three hundred miilions for the year 11, i 
prey osed, in order that the public sarvice may 
experience no check whilst the Legislative 
Body is not sitting, 

‘The restrictions laid by the French Execu- 
tive upen the import of British manalactires 
into the territory of the Kepubhbe, are sirtetly 
enforced. Several ships laden frond the Unit. 
ed lanedoms have been compeiicd to return 
with their cargoes. 


A decree has been a by the Co. 


vernment to the Legishutive Body, which pro- 
poses that Negro siavery shall be mainta ined 


in the French lonies ; and that the Slave 
Trade shali also be carried on in conformity 
to the laws and regulations which existed an- 
tecedent to 1789. Et jarther proposes, that 
the administration of the Colonies shall be 
pliced. for ten years, entirely in the hands of 
the rovernment, 
SWITZERLAND. 


The fate of Switzerland seems on the eve 
of evden: and is present perturbed state 


; babilitv, be taken advantage of 
by the Consular gov ernment, to make it a pro- 
vince of France. A great part of ihe country 
is again a prey to discord and trouble. 


: * _ , 
ae ‘ + 30% 
Wiig IN All PTS 
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SWEDEN, 

The Swedish act of accession to the Con- 
vention of the 17th of June, 1801, has been 
notified to Lord St. Hele ‘ps, Wwho further states, 
that the Swedish ambassador had been in- 
formed bythe Russian court, that Cie motives 
which had led to the Armed Neutrality hav- 
ing been done away, that system is considered 
as completely annulled and abandoned. 

TURKEY. 

It is reported, that in Servia, Bulgaria, and 
most of the other provinces of Turkey in Itu- 
rope, the Pachas refuse to obey the orders of 
the Porte, and appear to aim at rendering 
themselves independent, by a connection with 
Paswan Ovlou, who has completely beat the 
Hospodar of Wallachia, and dispersed his 
army. 

‘the Egyptian Beys, it is said, have collect- 
ed troops, and given the Porte reason to fear 
very unpleasant consequences. 

FRENCH WEST INDIES. 

There has prevailed in France during the 
whole of the last month, a profound silence 
respecting the affairs of St. Domingo. This 
circumstance affords strong ground for be- 
lieving that the despatches brought over by 
the Chief Consul’s brother, and of which no 
te has transpired, were of an unfavourable 

xature, There are many concurrent reports, 
both from Jamaica and America, which would 
lead to a similar conclusion; but no depen- 
dence can be placed on them. 

In the details which have been published in 
the French papers respecting St. Domingo, 
are some interesting particulars of the be- 
haviour of ‘oussaint to his two children, 
whom Le Clere sent to him, under the care 








Bite Seni 
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oftheir tutor. He received them with great 
tenderness, and was moved even to tears at 
scei! ix the m. The Ww hole narrative is very y in 


manners gists has yon ‘attribut wed wo hi im, 
and exhibits him in ratoer a pleasing point of 
view 

The decrees recently passed in France on 
the subject of Negro Slavery and the Slave 
Trade, are woi likely, whenknown inthe West 
Indies, to advance the interests of the French 
in that quarter. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

TUESDAY hext, the firstof June, isthe 
day appointed for a general ihanks- 
e account of the Peace: we 
sincerely rejoice that an opportunity 
is thus afforded of pubiicly expressing 
our gratitude, AS CHR! STIANS, to the 


eiving, on 


grcat author of all our biessings—We 
have noticed with concera of late, a 


prevailing custom of giving Balls and 


Féies in honour of the Peace, as oan 
unusual degree of dissipation were a 
acknowledgment of joy for the 
ional mercies we have received.— 
ian joy should ever be combined 
ii praise. It should directly respect 


° ' ~. , r ' i a e s 
im who bas afforded us tie occasion 


of reycicing. One principal object of 
Re clat ion is to draw aa the veil 
which conceals the agency of the Al- 


mighty, and to exhibit mim as presid- 


ing over the world, and appointing and 
i » the events which place 
in it. To him, therefore, the chief 
honour should be bands and to neglect 
a 
Mi 


ol 
cin’ 


or to fix our ate 
secondary 


min our rejoicings 
ees pi IMCIp ly nen 
causes, is equally ubgrateful and im- 
Let the wisdom of our rulers, 
the skill of our officers, the valour of 
our armics and fleets, receive their 
due praise; but this praise 
that which belongs to instruments bi- 
by God for his work. 


should be 


tec and pt epal ed 


FUN, . ° ? 
Phere is an appropriate glory due to 
ti i > a 
. By, 
the Supreme Ruler, ae an Inferior 
honour to his subordinate agents. To 


arra of ilesh, or to glory 
CYS 


, . c 
acrovaune irom tne 


confide in an 
in human power, are 
Scripture as 
oem due to maha Creator. “Phe cases 
of Nebuchadnezzar, struck with madd. 
ness for glorying in the mavnilicent 


lopogl <p 
eon on Oa | ‘/ 


city he had built, and of Hered, smit- 
ten with a loathsome and incurable 
aisease, because he gave not Ged the 
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glory, ave instances full in point of the 
necessity of a watchful jealousy on this 
head, lest we should neglect or forget 
Him, to whom our attention should be 
directed, nor Cursorily or secondarily, 
but fully and principally. 


Aud surely, never had any nation 





ereater reason for thanktulness. 
Amidst the wreck of nations we have 
escaped. While a piirensy has seized 
other states, we have been kept sober; 
ve have been carried through a most 
eventiul period, in which we were sur- 
rounded with dangers of a new and 
unexampled kind, which no one could 
contemplate with any just expectation 
of escaping calamities far more severe 
than we have been called to endure. 
No invasion has been permitted, no 
intestine tumults have prevailed; the 
pressure of scarcity and burdensome 
taxes has been endured by the people 
with exemplary patience; and by a 
sivnal interposition of Providence, in 
the short space of twelve months, the 
evils with which we were threatened 
have been averted, and Peace and Plen- 
ty have been restored to us. It will 
be incumbent on us, while we celebrate 
these mercies, to do it as Christians 
and net as Politicians. Let us not 
speculate about the terms of Peace, or 
indulge vislonary conjectures concern- 
ing a better mode in which our affairs 
might have been administered; it is 
our duty to fix our attention wholly 
upon that gracious Being, whose good- 
ness bite been so great, and so unme- 
rited on our parts. We bope the day 
wili be religiously and strictly observ- 
ed. Itis to be Jamented thata caution 
should be necessary on this head; but 
gratitude are too a ipt 

transitory. While in 
trouble, we call upon God earnestly 
and repe: edly; but the pressure of 
apt to affectus much more 
deeply than 1 gratitude for our delive- 
rance. ‘te us reflect that much more 
may ce manner in which 
we expres as a nation, 
than superficial observers conceive. 
Onur Fasts bave not been useless days, 
If God oricreth all the affairs of the 
earth; if the eeneral course of his 
Providence is directed to the promo- 


the emotions of 


te *: 
o be faint and 


aliiction 15 
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tion of righteousness and the punish- 
ment of sin, it Is very obvious that re. 
pentance and humiliation, gratitude 
and thanksgiving, are means of ensur- 
ing the prosperity of a country more 
effectual than the most consummate 
wisdom of statesmen, and the most de- 
termined prowess of armies. ** Whoso 
offereth me praise, he glorifieth me, 
and to him who ordereth his conversa- 
tion aright, will I shew the salvation of 
God.” 
Peace was proclaimed on the 28th of Agen, 
with all the usual ceremonials, and with a de- 
gree of pomp perhaps never before witnessed 
on so joyful an occasion. ‘That auspicious 
day, we trust, will long be remembered as a 
day which has put an end to the public. soli- 
citude, and restored, through the goodness of 
Divine Providence, those bicssings which can 
be only appreciated by the deprivation of 
them 

The Illuminations at night, it is said, were 
the most general and brilliant ever beheld i in 
ondon, 

The Definitive Treaty of Peace underwent, 
on the 13th instant, the careful investigation 
of both Houses of Parhament, and was ap- 
proved of by ag large majorities. In the 

a debate of fourteen 


“ainmst it 10. 


°° 
17 


House of Lor ds, after 
hours, there appe: wed for it 122, a: 
In the House of Commons, where tiie Cebate 
continued for two days, and was conducted on 
all sides with more than usual atsiity, | the 
numbers, were, 276 for and 20 against. T 
result, independent of this large n 
highly favourable, in point of argument, to his 
majesty’s Ministers, 

A considerable promotion, 
military officers, has taken place in the course 
of the present month. tao petty ollicers of 


iC 


c 


ajority, 1s 


1. st, nf navel anc] 


JidLea Bh FLAY AD 


the n: AVY» who are too numero oe » be generally 
1 t 1, 1 
promoted, are to be employed in dccubic the 
° ' 
usual number during the Peace 


His Majesty has signified his gracious ape 
probation of ihe services of that highly meri- 
torious corps, the Marines,and as a mark of 
his royal favour, has directed that the corps 
shall in future be called the Royvan Ma- 
RINES. 

Mr. Manners Sutton has accepted the 
office of Solicitor General to the Crawn, Kir. 
Adam wili succeed to that of the Prince of 


Wales. 





The following is an account, nresented to 
the House of Commons, of the Gross Assess- 
ment and Net Produce of the Income Duty, 
in Great Britain, for the year ending Sth of 
April, 1801; distinguishing the harges of 
callection and de ductions, and distinguishing 
the returns m mercial .} Commission- 


APE + 


~tawe 


ac C to Con 


—, 
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Amount of Gross Assessments. 


By |] 
Commissioners | On On 
fon | Income from Income from 
Genera} Purpos s.] ‘trade. other Source ‘Se 
a s. a s. 4. d. 


hs. 
4,658,491 :5 94 1,175,836 161 410,109 18 11 


“- — 


By Cominercial Commissioners, 


ee, 











Total 
Charges cf Collection — - 
Amount of Deduc.on Acc. of 
Children . 


£.-6,244,438 10 9 
162,825 ; Q 


$71,040 17 33 





Net Produce £ 5,710,572 13 6 





Population of ENGLAND, according to the ab. 
stract delivered to the members of the House 
of Commons. 

Inhabited houses - 

By how many families oc- 


1,467,870 


cupied - ° - 1,778,420 
Uninhabited houses - 53,965 
Males . ° - - - 5,987,955 
Femates : ° - - 4: 345,40 





a. 


Total of persons 8,331,434 


WALES. 

Inhabited houses. - - 108,055 
By how manv famuies oc- 

cupied . - - 118,505 

Uninhabited bouses - 3,511 








‘ oe | S$ - - 
Females - . ° . - 2°84, 368 
Total of persons 541,546 
Ar . “ ~ - 198,351 
Navy . « « 96979 
Seamen in registered ves- 
sels * ‘. ° 144,558 
Convicts - . 1,410 
Grand Total. 
Inhabited houses — - 1,575,923 
By how many families oc- 
‘cupied —- - - 1,896,793 
Uninhebited houses - 57,476 
Males ° : ~ “ - 4,715,711 
Feniales - - . - 4,627 ,867 
— 
Grand total of persons 9,543,578 


-_—— 


‘Phe enumeration of Scotland is delayed by 
the non-return of two counties: it 1s however 
ascertained, that Scotland contains nearly 
1,700,000 inhabitants; and it is known that 
the population of ireland rather excecds 

500,000. 

‘If to the population of the Metropolis 
(864,000) the regiments of Guards, and Mili- 
tia in London, and the Seamen on board the 
registered vesseis in the river ‘Thames, were 
added, it would undoubtedly exceed 900,000 


souls; almost a tenth part of the population of 


England and Wales. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Maies Females, | Total. 
London « - 393,369 147 1,476]864,845 
Manchester - 39,110, 44,9iU] 84,020 
Liverpool . 34.367; 43,28¢ Bib gro 
Birmingham - 34,716, 38,934] 735,670 
rristol = - 26,945, 36,702} 65.645 
Leeds - . 29,504 27,656 pipe 
Pp], mouth - 18,016) 25,178] 43,194 
Newceastle-on Tyne, 
with Gateshead, 
in the County of 
Durham - - 16,543} 20,620} 36,963 
Norwich - 15,810! 21,044] 36.854 
Beth - “ 11,441; 19,75¢] 32.200 
Portsmouth - 14,50 | 17,857, 32,166 
hefheld - - 15,485) 15.8 80 i 1514 
Hull - - - 135,051) 16,463} 29,516 
Exeter - - (5914) 10,084) 17.598 
York - ° - 7,018! 9,127! 16,145 
On the 6th instant the drawings of the 


Reverend William Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre, in 
Hampshire, were sold ai Christie’s, and pro- 
duced the sum of 15001) The use to which 
the sum ts to be appropriated, gives this arti- 
ele a peculiar claim to insertion. About ten 
yeas ago Mr Gilpin, at his own expense, 
erected a school-house in his parish of Boldre, 
for the instruction of twenty poor boys, and as 
many giris) A master and mistress have 
likewise been provided at the expense of Mr, 
Gilpin.* ‘The venerable founder of this in 
stitution used occasionally to amuse himself 
with his pencil; and the number of his pro- 
cuctions, which were highly esteemed by many 
ofthe best judges of the art, became at lengih 
considerabie. 

The whole of these drawings Mr 
had ordered in his will to be sold, 
produce of the sale to be appropriated to the 
encowment of the schools he had instituted, 
On reconsidering this scheme, however, and 
being now, perhaps, too old to add to his col- 
lection, he judged it advisable to complete the 
un in his own life time: that before is 
denarted to a better world, he might have the 
pleasure of sceing all the arrangements made 
to his satisfaction, This valuable treasure 
was, therefore, offered to the public, and it 
produced, to the gratification of the friends 
f Xeligion, no less than of the lovers of the 
arts the sum above-mentioned. 

Itis but doing justice to the generosity of 
Mr. Christie, to inform our re aden s, that he 
opened the sale by an address to the company 
assembled ; in which, having expressed a hope 
that the benevolent object of the sale woulc 
operate on those who came to purchase the 
drawings in adiition to their known intrinsic 
value; he declared, that he felt himself bound 
to follow the example by which he endeavour- 
ed to stimulate others, and should therefore, 
on the present occasion, charge nothing for 
his commission. 


Gilpin 


’ 
and the 


} ; 
GCS) 








* For an account of Mr Gilpin’s schools, 
see the 5th Report of the Socicty for Better- 
ng the Condition of the Poor. 


Christ. Obser: y No. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 
(Continued jrom p. 280 ) 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
February 19, 1802. 

Mr. William Dundas moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to authorize the East India 
Cumpany to make Fort Marlborough a settle- 
ment and factory subordinate to the Presi- 
dency of Bengal, and to transfer their servants 


and writers to that place.—Leave given, 





February 23. 
Dr Lawrence rose to ask the noble Secre- 
ie of State, whether the intelligence had 
t been received, as he understood it had, of 
the formal ratification of the Treaty by the 
court of Denmark 
Lord Hawkesbury replied, that it was per- 
fectly true that government had received the 
farmal ratification of the court of Denmark te 
the Convention alluded to by the Honourable 
Gentleman. 





February 25. 

Mr. Tierney presented a Petition from the 
German Jews residing in London, It stated, 
that their numbers had greatly increased ; 
that their poor, now numerous, were prevented 
by the tenets of their Religion from enjoying 
parochial rejief, the benefit of hospitals, and 
from apprenticing their children to useful 
trades ; and that the relief received from the 
Synagogue was inadequate to their wants. 
The petition, therefore, concmaaes with pray- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill to enable the 
petitioners to tax themselves for the purpose 
of raising a fund for the support of their own 
poor.—Ordered to be laid upon the table 

Mr. Wilbertorce presented a Petition from 
Dr. Carmichael Smith. praying a conipensa- 
tion for his discovery of an eflectual preventive 
of contagion in infectious diseases. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
February 26. 

Lord Moira inquired if the attention of 
Ministers had been directed to the affairs of 
the Nabob of Arcot: > ‘To this it was replied, 
that government certainly meant to bring the 
matter mnt ay 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
March 2 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the Debtors Act, a debate took 
place on a clause to allow the Debtor to ap- 
ply to the Court of Chancery for protection 
whenever the sale of his estate for the pay- 
ment of his debts could only be made upoa 
disadvantageous terms. The clause was agreed 
to. 


March 8. 
The House resolved itself into a Commit- 
ee of Supply. 
‘The Secrr rary at War stated, that the 
estimates referred to the Committee were for 
sixty-one days. The total number of men was 


2% 





omething above 200,000, and the expense for 
two months would be £43 270,095. He then 
moved that a number of land forces, not ex- 
ceecing 61,176 men, be emploved in Great 
Brituin, &e. &c from the 25th of March to 
the 24th uf VEay Next, 

Mr, Etiiot, ura speech of considerable length 
stated the necessity of a pow- 
— and the grounds of alarm which 
it wistly be enter tained { rom the manifest 
fraud ae ambition of France, and blamed 
Minssore jur them too easy contidence in the 
Intentiois Of Bonaparte. He was supported 
rp Wendham and De Lawrence, and 
ifaw kesbury, Lord Cas- 
r Beker, and the Attorney Gene- 
length put and car 


byrent ability, 


tlevengh, 
ral; the question was at 
ried. 

The House then 
mittce of Supply, when a metion made by 
the Chancel! r ofthe xchequer, that a sup- 
ply of one raillion, vo be raised on Exchequer 
Bulls, should be granted to his Majesty, was 
put and carried. 


esolved itself into a Com- 


Thursday, Murch 4. 

Aftersome business had been wone through, 
and leave given to Mr Dickensun to bring in 
abil tor continuing the act to suspend the 
proceediigs against Non-Resident Clerevmen, 
Mr Whlitam Dandins moved the order of the 
day for the Second Reading cf the “er to ena. 
ble the East India C mpany to transier their 
servants from the establishment of I Bencoolen 
to Madras. On the question fi: © reading tire 
Bill a Second Tune, a 
Bill was supported by Mr. Wallace, Mr. Met- 
calfe, Vir. D. Scott, and Mr W Dundas; and 
opposed by Ms. Johnstone and Mr. ‘Tierney. 
The Bill was thea read a Second Time, and 
ordered to be committed on Monday 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was then brought up by Mr. Alexander It 
was i one to by Mi Robson, and defended 
by the Secretary at War and General Gas- 
coyne, ene. explained some points which had 
been animadverted upon by Mi. Robson. 
qoeston was put and carried, and all the other 
resolutions agreed to. 

Friday, March 5. 

The order of the day for ihe Second Read 
ing of the Treaty Bill was read. 
The Bill was opposed by General Gascoyn: 
Doctor Laurence, and Mr Winches ; "and 
defended by Mr Vansittart, Mr Nicholls, 

Lord Haw kesbury, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

General Gascoyne stated hi 
sent froin the measure. ‘The e! 
be to violate the Vatiediion Act,and to lose, 
or atleast materially injure ourcarrying trade; 
in Which we were already rivalled’ by Ameri- 
ca. Vhat America had ofleredto take off the 
discriminating duties no mark of favour 
to this country, for ihe had offtred the same 
to all other countries. 


debate too . Pp ace The 


The 


| 


d American 


- > Noernea oe ~ 
S$ reasons OF Wis- 


it would 
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Mr. Vansittart in reply, contended, that the 
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Bill now under consideration did not infringe 
the Navigation Act. The increase of Ameri- 
can shipping , if any argument could be drawn 
from that, was certainly in favour of the Bill, 
Ifthe countervailing duties were ineflicacicus 
to protect the trade of Great Britain, they 
ought to be repealed; by taking off these du- 
ties We should serve our manufactures. They 
were chiefly consumed in Americs, and the 
cheaper they could be got there, the more of 
them would be used But it Was not on these 
crounds that be wished to defend this mea. 
sure, but on those of national good faith and 
general policy. 

Dr. Laurence entered into an enlarged view 
of the question in all its different bearings and 
relations, and concluded by seriously recom. 
mending to the Hose to defer the measure, 

Lord Hawkesbury replied to Dr. Laurence, 
The measure, he said, was an act of justice 
as wellas an act of expediency. Afte® some 
jurther conversaticen, th sill was ordered to 
be committed to a Committce of the whole 
House, 

March 10. 

In the Committee of Supply 150,000 men, 
and i 8 20,000 pounds were eranted for the 
service of the N avy for two months. 


DMarch 11. 

Mr. Simeon moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill for more eliectuativ distinguishing and 
relieving the industrious Parish Poor, regulat- 
Accounts, and preserving the 
Lives of adjudged Bastards. The object of 
the Enlil, lie bricily stated to be, to enable eve- 
rv parish to execute the poor laws in a more 
favourable manner; to put bastard children 
more under the eye of the magistrate ; and, 
for the first seven years of their life, to prevent 
the removal of them by the father from the 
care of the motler. Leave was granted to 


bring in the Bill. 


Ing Overseers’ 


March 12, 
On the motion of Mr. Corry, the account of 
the Permanent Charges of Socheinid were refer- 
red to a committee. 

Mr. Joues moved for an account of ‘the total 
produce of the Tax upon Income, as far as it 
eould be made up. This Tax, he alk was 
one ofthe worst practical taxes that ever was 
made, It wasa tax = common honesty. 

The motion was objected to by Sir Robert 
Buxton and by the henestioe of the Exche- 
ener, ‘he latter expressed his hope that the 
bionourable Gentleman would dager sayy his 
en as it was lis intention, in the course 
of the next weck, to submit to the House se- 
veral motions relative to the Income ‘Tax. Mr. 
Jones withdrew his motion. 

The House then resolved itselfinto a Com- 
mittee 
the ordinary and extraordinary of the Navy, 
the Transport Service, the expenses of Sick 
and Wounded Seamen and Prisoners of War, 
were referred. 


of Supply, to which the estimates of 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
March 15. 
The Earl of Carlisle rose, and, ina short 
speech, touched upon the present circumstan- 
ces of the country, as relating to the Negotia- 


tion. The recent ilinieua: to the territory 


and power of France were certainly causes of 


alarm, and on these subjects the House 
should be properly informed. They ought 
also to be informed if the De finitive Treaty 
was to be expected shortly. ‘Phe Noble Earl 
forebore to make any motion on the subject, 
declaring, t mpage trusted to the Gandour of 
Ministers for a satisfactory explanation. 

He was econo by Lord Pelham, who 
stated, that the information required by the 
Noble Earl, could not, at present, be properly 
giyci. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
March 15. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a Committee to examine the state of the 
Corn Trade between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The question was carried. 





March 16. 

Mr. Fox, in moving for anew Writ for the 
Borough of Tavistocl ky pronounced a long and 
anim: ted eulogium on the late Duke of "Be d- 
ford.* 

Mr. Corry then moved the Order of the Day 
for the Second Reading of the Irish Duties 
Continuation Bill. ‘This gave rise to a De- 
hate of considerable length. igo measure 


was opposed by Mr. Foster, and defended by 
Mr. Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequet 
and Mr. Ormsby. The ques stion was then 


put, the Bill re ada Second Vine, and ordered 
to be committed. 

After receiving a Petition from Dr. Jenner, 
the discoverer of the Vaccine Inoculation, the 
House, in a Committee of Supply, voted the 
sum of £266,666, 13s. 4d. for the service of the 
Office of Ordnance. 

March 22. 

After some observations from Lord Temple 
and the Speaker, the Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of the City of 
Londen, praying the repeal of the Income 
Tax, was ordered to lic on the Table. 

Lord Belerave then rose, and moved for 
leave to bring i ina Bill relative to the 7th of 
William Hi. ‘know n by the name of the Treat- 
ing Act. The words of that Act were, he 
said, obscure and mysterious, and called for 
some amendment previous to the general elec- 
tion. The whole act was, in truth, defective, 
but at present he thought it would be su hi- 
cient to repeal a part only, for the purpose of 
introducing more efficient clauses. It w ould, 
he said, be the object of his Bill to render in- 
capable those persons who had _ offended 
against this Act, and to make the punishment 


Penne. 





* See the Obituary for March, 1802 
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attach, as well upon the unsuccessful, as 
the successfui candidate, Leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 
March 25. 
Mr. Jones gave notice of his intention to 
bring forward a motion, relative to the Polygar 
War, on that day fortmeht, 





March 25. 

In a Committee of Supply, Mr. Robson op- 
posed the resolution for granting forty-five 
thousand pounds, to indermnity Lord St. Vin- 
cent and Lord Grey, against American ¢ laims, 
as the acts it was meant to indemmnily were wt 
bitrary and illegal ‘She comman ders had 
erected Admiralty courts in their own autho- 
rity, and ought to abide by the consequences, 

Mr. Vansittart in reply stated, that the No- 
ble Lords in question had merely obeyed the 
orders of government in what they had done. 
The Court of Admiralty at Martinique had 
been properly established. It was, therefore, 
high!y improper that the Noble Lords should 
suffer for their obedience to the orders of go- 
vernment. After some further conversation 
the Resolution was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
March 29. 

The Order of the Day was read, for taking 
his Majesty’s Message, relative to the Civil 
List, into consideration, and produced a very 
animated debate. Lord Pelham, after advert- 
ing to the heads of the Report on the Civil 


List, explaining the items, and defending 
those who had been in charge of this branch 
of the public service, concluded by moving an 


Address to his M: - sty, ressive of the af- 
fection, loyalty, and attachment 0 f the tiouse 
to his person ang ] dignity, and of its «ntention 
‘ » take the subje et into imn iediate considerae 

tind -— conenr in any prompt and efieciual 
measure for relieving the present Civil List 
cabana, He was followed by Karl 

Fitzwilliam, who, giviag his hearty assent to 
that part of the Address which expressed the 
affection of the House to his Majesty, opposed 
that part of it which pledged the House for 
the payment ef arrears, without examination 
of the subject, and moved to amend the Mo- 
tion by inserting instead of that pledge, the 
words, “ and we will inquire into the causes 
that heve occasioned those arrears andembar- 
rassments.” This Amendment was support- 
ed by Lord Holland and Lord Caernarvon, and 
objected to by Earl Moira, Lord Hobart, Lord 
Pelham, and Lord Westmoreland. On the 
question being put, there appeared for the 
Amendment four, against it sixty. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
March 29. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on the subject of the Civil List 
Debt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
5} seech of great leneth and detail, went into 
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the question before the House. He should 
not rely, he said, on the mere feelings of the 
Committee, not even on its generosity but on 
its tustice. Doctuments more clear, distinct, 
and satisfactor y, were never laid before the 
House on any subject than on tins It might 
now be seen, how tallacious were the opinions 
of those who represented the Koyal Income 
as enormous. ‘TVhat income was, in truth, not 
more than equal to any former King of Eng- 


land. He then entered into the history of the 
King’s reveate, aid of the various applications 


for the relief of the Civil List debts. in the 
information now given to Parliament, there 
Was not the least room for doubt or cavil. No 
concealment had been used. No imputation 
of mismanagement could be made. Wo in- 
stance of corruption or profusion shown in the 
use of the Civil List revenues. ‘lhe Hononr- 
able Gentleman, in support of his assertion, 
quoted the Report, from which it appeared, 
that from the year 1766, a period of sixteen 


years, the net increase was only £280,403 4s. 
83d. 
Appealing to the Committee, whether it 


was possible, even for an individual, to main- 
tain his rank in society without an additional 
expenditure, he declared his conviction, that 
the present debt of the Civil List weuld not be 
considered as excessive; more especially as a 
great part of it was comracted during a peri- 
od of war. It had been mac: 
complaint, that Mr. Burke’s I Bill had not been 
adhered to. Of that Bill the wording was 
loose and indeterminate. But, in his opinion 
the spirit of its provisions had been comphe 
with. After going at great lene th into the va- 
rious heads of ex penditure, he concluded by 
moving, “That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that a sum not exceeding £990,053 
be granted to his Majesty, to disch: 
rears and debts due and owing on the Civil 
List, on the 302.” 


, 
7 
i 


uarye ale 
«’ 


a ee 1) 
18th of January, 1802 


Mr Fox then rose, and in a long end ani- 
mated speech opnosed the Mution. Solemn- 


treat with unneces- 
penses of the Civil List, 
Ud on the 


. > 13 
present Cail Uj] 


jy disclaiming any wish to 


sary severity the ex 


he could not sues the 

purse of the country to be passed over without 
animadversion i be Chancellor - the Ex- 
chequer, he said, bad not preceeded poms r 
in treating the subject. Hethen enumerate d 
the sums already granted to his Majesty for 
the disc harge of the Civil List debts. 
Burke’s Act had been said to be loosely word. 
ed; howeverthat might be, the spirit of it was 
precise and obvious. As a friend to the mo- 
narchy, he could not acquiesce in the pay- 
ment of this arrear. It was essential to mo- 
narchy that the King should have a revenue 
for the Civil List independer it of Parliament. 
The King, however, was depend:nt on Parlia- 
ment, ifhe was from time to time obliged to 
come to it for the payment of the Civil List 
debts. Ministers ought not to be suilered to 


v 


Mr. 


exceed the sum granted, asin so doing they 
were, in truth, setting their own authority 
aboye that of the 


Hous 


View of Public Affairs. —Great Britain. 
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[ May, 


The Honourable Gentleman then entered 
into an examination of several of tie Charges, 
which he commented on with great severity 
particularly on those incurred by the prosecu. 
tions for treason. 

On the ground, therefore, of all these con- 
siderations, it Was lis opimion that the Motion 
should be rejected, and an Address prescrted 
to his Majesty, entrcating that he would be 
graciously pleased to confine the expense of 
the Civil List witiin £900,000, and to establish 
such savings as might create a sinking fund, 
to pay off tire debts contracted DY the miscon. 
duct of Muusters. 

He was followed by Mr. Pitt, who com. 
meiced by commenting with the most sarcas. 
tic severity on what liad fallen from the Hon. 
ourabie Gentleman with respect to the state 
prosecutions, The conviction of one of tiose 
persons ought not to have escaped the recol- 
lection of the Honourable Member and tose 
Who sat near hin. There was something in 


the compassion shown ior those persons, 
Which was truly v himsical. 
‘he arguments of the Honourable Gentle. 


man went to shew, that it was inconsistent 
with the duty of Parhament to pay those 
debis, and that Mtv. Burke’s Bill had been 

With regard to the tirst, the Hon- 
ourable Gentlein2: - ad been particularly un- 
fortunate in lis proofs. We had not showna 
single case in which the debt had not been 
paid. Asto the second, Mr. Burke, himself, 
had never “<d what was now considered 
as a violation of his Bill. Ifthe construction 
bow put upon ihe Billi had been its true one, 
would it not have been urged by the diligent 
and watchful framer of the Bill? 

The Right Honourable Gentleman then en- 
tered into a defence of the establishment ofa 
third Secre omit and the various missions to 
the continent ; and concluding by a compati- 
son of the revenue of his present Majesty with 
that of former sovereigns, gave his hearty as- 
otion made by the Chancellor of 


violated, 


OVPaseE 
ss 


oma 


{ 

sent to the M 
the Exchequer 

Mr. ‘Tierney thought that a strict investiga- 
tion was necessary. He would, therefore, 
propose, that the Chairman should leave the 
chair, report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Mr. Rose opposed the motion, and Mr. 
Tierney explained. Before the question was 
put, Dr. Laurence rose, and, in a speech of 
some length, satisfactorily explained the in- 
tentions and conduct of Mr Burke. After 
sone observations from different members, 4 
division took place on Mr, Tierney’s motion, 
which was negatived by 228 voices against 
46. The original Question was then put and 
carried; there being 51 against, and 226 for 
it. 

The same day the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer gave notice of his intention to move for 
the repeal of the Income Tax. 





Wednesday, March 31. 
The claims of the Prince of Wales to thy 
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reyenues of the Dutchy cf Cornwall were 
brought before the House. They gave rise to 
a long and animated debate. the claims of 
the Prince were supported by Mr. Manners 
Suton, Sir Ralph Milbanke, Mr. Erskine, 
Mr Fox, Me Sherid an, Mr. ‘lierney, Sir 
Francis Burdet, and several other speakers. 
Th cy were . dd DY th ec Cha incellor of the 
Exchequer, the Master of the nay ancien Ate 
torney General, Lord Hawk wa iy, Lord fem. 
ple, and Mr. Ellis. ‘the cebnte was O} ened 
by Mr. Manners Sutton, who, in a long and 
able speech stated the claims of the’Frince of 
Wales. He concluded by moving, “ That 
Committee should be appointed to inquire 
what sums of money had been received, and 
by whom, on account of the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, from the period of the 
birth of the Prince of Wales till his attaining 
the ave of twenty-one years, and how t 
same had been applied; and also of the sums 
advanced to his Royal Hi TU 


chness to the 27th 
of June, 175 I3, inclusive. The Motion was 
seconded by $ 


Sir Ralph Milbanke. 
The CHANCELLOR OF 


T 
aspeech of great length, opp¢ 


a 


the 


rHeE Excuraverin 
ss 


sed the Motion 
The greatest legal opmions were adverse to 
theclaim; it had no authorized precedent. 
At all events, he thought the step proposed to 
the House was improper to be tuken. A pe- 


tition of right was, he understood, the proper 
mode of proceeding in such a case, tie con- 
cluded by moving that the other Orccrs oi 


the Day be now read. 
Mr. Erskine rose to 
Motion 


support the original 
1, » 
ie 


Inaspeech of some length, went 
Ovel the arzeuments which had been ureea Ds 


Mr. Sutton. 
MASTER OF THE Routs replied to 
Mr. Erskine, and was answered by Mr Fox, 
who asserted the claims of the Prince of 
Vales with ereat force. Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. ‘Tierney » Mr. Sheridan, Sir Fras 
Burdet, Mr. Ellis, and two or "three 
Members, delivered their sentiments. 
the division taking place, there appeared for 
the Order of the Day 160, against it 103. 
April 2. 

Mr. Canning tose to ng his promised 
Motion on the subject of the Island - i'rini- 
dad, "this Motion, he st wi was oniv preli- 
minary to another, respecting the cultiva! 1On 
of that Island, and the que stion of the Slave 
Trade, thou; ch he did not then mean to dis- 
cuss that question. fe had never heard any 


I ne 


Vi Hic 


Oe maintain, that if the Slave Trade did net 
now exist, it ought to be commenced. ‘The 
House had voted for the gradual Abolition of 


the Slave Trade; but it must be allowed, that 
ifthe whole Island of Trinidad were broug)it 
into a state of cultivation, it could not contri- 
bute to that abolition. ‘the Right Honourabie 
Gentleman then entered into a calculation of 
“y number of acres contained in the Island 
Trinidad, and the number of N egroes 
W which would be required to work them. He 
concluded by moving, “ That an Address 
should be presented to his 


Majesty, pravine 
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that there shou!d be laid before the House,co- 
pies or abstracts of ali letters and information 
gon from the Governor of Yrinidad, since 


its capture, relative to the cultivation of this 
Is! land; and an account of the different clas- 
ses of inhabitants ; and likewise of any allot- 


since the capture; also 
ders sent tothe Governor of the 
suid Island, relative to the settlement of the 
also an account of the lands re- 
sumed, with the reasons of such resumption.” 
Afier afew words from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, assenting to the Motion, Ge- 
neral Gascoyne ‘rose, to notice - some observa. 
tions of the Right Honourable Mover, The 
Right Honourable Gentleman had, he said, af- 
firmed, that were the Slave ‘Trade not in exis- 
tence, there was no person \ ho would venture 
to recommend its establishment. ‘this he de- 
iicd.—Knowing, as he did, the advantages 
produced to this country by the Slave Trade, 
and feeling his duty as a member of ’ Parlia- 
would say, = if the — ‘Trade 
‘existed, it ought immediately to be 
This gave rise to some tite de- 
bate ihe ‘Honourable Member, Mr. 
Will and Sir William Young. The 
Motion was then put and carried. 


ments of land made 
nh wth ae 
Coples of ali Cl 


' 


' 
same; ana 


aA 


rent, he 
had never 
menced. 
’ , 
between 
Cc rforce, 


con) 





April 5. 

The Budget was opened by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Te first stated the sup- 
plies already voted. They were as follows : 

P ae s. @. 
Navi . . 7.7,0,896 0 O 
ARMA - - - > 708,: 334 10 § 
Picante dts ; 054,166 0 O 
MAISCELLANEO . 423,689 15. 92 
hk ction of the 
national debt - 200.000 0 O 
Corn bounties - 1,622,018 O O 


Dehciencies of 1 
4 Of) a 


- | 
qiuty, £01 


0,006 O 0 


Interest on exche- 

quer bilis” - 1,137,073 0 0O 
To pay of exche- 

quer bills - 5,000,000 O @ 
Deticiency of 

1,200,000/. voted 


for the service of 
1801, cut of the 
luties on wood 





( bd lis 

imported and ex 

ported ‘ : 410,000 O 0O 
A et 7° 
assn0ou rf rt Civiias 

mw roy 

debt - 090,055 0O v 
Making the sum al- 

ready voted in 

the commiuttce of 

Ve» of £9 a “ Ot 
supply - . 24,014,450 6 <5 





Ppear from this that the period 
> sums were voted for the navy, 
miscellaneous services, 
For the remaining se- 
intention now to 
In these depart- 
t was practica 


fr peel the 
army, ordnance, 
was only five months. 
ven months it was not his 
prepose any resolutions, 
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ble would be made with as much rapidity as 


was consistent with prudence. The ways and 
"means as they now stood were as follows: 
Duties on pensions, offices, &e. and 
malt duties - ° . 2,750,000 
Surplus subscription on eucbenner 
bill sfiunded - - - . 180,874 
$.0an to ne 9 - a 
a Gr. Brit. 25,000,000) .. . 
© 25,000,000 


a 


provided 


y 2 UVU.COUO 4 
tor by . , J 


S frelund. 


Amount of ways 
voted On or before t tlie > Sia 


of April L. 27,930,874 





one } nN S 
and mea 


Stock created by Loan, 1802. 


Caprtal Stac?. Lyrt 


Fo° ve 
YyeX 


* cent, consul. 
ann. ~ - 


5 per cent. reduc- 


ed ann. - + 15,850,000 


ov »t 


S per cent defer- 


Interest 


Ditto 


el 


red stock to be 
- 7 - . 
added to oiainenis 1,601,575 @ 





30,351, 33 ae 0 
the 
re- 


ov 


consels and 
duced - 

on the de- 
‘red stock from 


1805 : - - 48,04 


Cs) ~/ Ye 
CV4,4VUY 


fe 
Jan. 5, 


Management 9 on 


wr 
ae 
ee) 
© 


the whole ‘ : ? 


Stock created by 


exchequer bilis 
funded - 11,158,0 


fy 


~ 


G 

jy 
—_ 
en 

— 


Interest,toge 


ther with 
7.7960. 19s. 
10id. lite 
ann, ; : - 451,045 0 


Cr 


if, per cent. 


Mianagement . 
Stock char: ial 


eas eg 


. 
Y 


t 


milton, Bart. 


12 6 
16 9 


thereon - . 5 
’ 


on ime 
duties 
Interest 

thereon . 


ome 


cs 


1,713,016 13 « 


Obituary. [ May, 





Management 
on ditto - : 25,621 10 
97,934,457 10 3,211,203 0 6 


The Right Honourable Gentleman then en. 
tered into tue partic: iars of the terms of the 
loan, which he contended were highly flatter. 
ino’ and advantageous; and also of the taxes 
wiich were requisite for the payment of the 
interest." Lhe whole amount of the taxes to 
be imposed would, therefore, be four millions, 
which would an excess above the sum 
Wanting of near £,-8UV, 000. 

Phe Right Honourable Gentleman then 
stated to the cominittce the outline of a plan 
for consolidating, into one fund, the two sink. 
ing funds which were established; the one, 
for the purpose of paying of] the national debt, 
and the for for the extinction of every new 
Joan. By their consolidation, they would ac. 
quire such an increase of power, us to enable 
them to discharge the whole debt, of five hun- 
dred millions, in forty-five years. 

The hight Honourable Gentleman, after re. 
canitulating the whole of his statements, and 
expressing his hopes that by prudence, and 
vigilant economy; by a firm and temperate 
by b 1 “pre pared to vindicate and 
the lessings of peace; we should 
ensure to ourselves tranquillity and ease, as 
weil as security and mdependence, conciuded 
by moving 2 re solution for raising the sun of 
twenty-five millions by way of loan. 


be 


=3°C t @ Pt e 
SVStE Ii} ; On 
y <8 . 1 
maintain 0 


He was followed by Mr. Whitbread, who, 
in a speech of considerable length, opposed 
that part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 


wiieh proposed a tax upon malt, hops, 
‘Lhe present tax would press most 


plan 


ind beer, 


enormously upon the brewers; and not only 
upon them, but upon the lower orders of the 
people. 

Mr. Pitt rose to reply, and in a very long 


and animated speech @ lefende d the taxes pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his own measures, during the period he 
wus in office. He was answered by Mr. Grey 

After some observations and animadversions 
from Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Alderman Combe, 
Mr. Jones, and some otbers, the Resolutions 
were put and agreed to. 


* See Christian Observer, p.27°. 
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at Strabane, Sir John Stewart Ha- 
many years Member of Parlia- 


Lately, 


ment for that town. 


IL, 


relict of 


Apri] 20, at the Priory, at Hitchin, Herts, 
ady Penelope Farnabv ‘Radclifie, widow and 
the late Sir Charles Farnaby Rad- 


cliffe, Rart, 


1 


ear of her ar 


in the 84th 


Elizabeth Henry, of 


April 24, in Newman-street, 


o 
Mrs, 


» 
W's 


Hawthorn Hill, Berks 


April 25, at Wentworth Castle, Mrs. Hat- 
field Kaye, sister of the late Earl of Stafford. 

Same day, at Hambledon, Bucks, in the 
76th year of her age, Mrs. Surtees, relict ot 
Aubone Surtees, Esq. of Benwell, Northun- 
berland, and mother-in-law of the late Lord 
Chancellor. 

April 26, the Rev. J. Russel, B. D. Rector 
of Helmdon, Northamptonshire, of limington, 
Warwickshire, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

May 3S, at Brighthelmstone, in the 67th year 


of hisage, Mr. Peter Elmsly, formerly a Book- 


seller in the Strand. 
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May 12, at Boskenna, in Cornwall, the Rev. 
many years 
rapels, 
Esq. the 
oidest Magistrate in the countv of Wilts, and 
Lieutcnant-Coionel of the Yeomanry Cavel: v. 
aged 72, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Renwick, daughter of the late Sir 
and 


‘tls, 


Thomas We Lb A. aged 62, 
minister of Silver-street and Islington c 


Lately, at Norton, John Awdry, 


at Berwick-upon-T weed, 


Wiliam Purvis, of Purvis Hall, Bart. 
niece of the late Earl of Marchmont. 


Last week, in the 100th vear of her age, the 
Her bro- 
ther and sister died this year, the former 75, 
vears; two brothers died 


Widow Piliner, of Stamford Baron. 


and the latter 87 | 
Jast year, the one 95, and the other 77 yes 
old. ‘The father 
the surviving 
of eivhty-eight winters. 
fav 18, at his brother’s house, 

Marlborough-street, the Rev. 
mer, Rector of Quendon, 
tor of St. Bride’s, London, 

Mav 4, suddenly, at Stamford-rhil, 
Justly Hill. 

Mav 5, the Rev 
of Bradwell. Bucks 

Latelv, at Durham, 
Vicar of Stockburn., 

May 11, at Whitcombe Par! 
shire, in the S7th vearof her age, Lady Hicks, 
relict of Sin *ifowe Hicks, Bart of that place. 

May 25, at her father’s house in St James’s- 
souare, ‘ the 20th year of her 
Phornton, eldest dat rehiter of Sumuel ‘Thorn- 
ton, sa. M RP. She caught cold, about a 
fortnight beiore her death, which brought on 
arently mid in its nature; but af- 
a », a dehrium came on, which 

ith ‘few intervals, to the time of 
ution. ‘This young lady was_ pos- 
cial those engaging and valuable endow- 
hich endeared her to her relatives, 


Thomas Bradbury, 


the Rey. 


woe, Niiss 
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aicver, ap 
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her disso! 
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id sceurcd to her the res spect and aflection of 
those who knew her. ‘She ] vad cultivated 


those usual clegant sccomp Seong which 


re deemed necessary in the superior fae of 
life: but though accustomed to appear in the 
bi sherecircles }in the Metropolis, she preserved 
it remarkable siniplicity pUrity mind, 
at felt an indifference for the pomps and va- 

nites of the world, preferring study and re- 
tirement to the tumult and dissipation of a 
fashionable course of life. ‘"Phis disposition 
Was connected with that fear of God, whieh 
constitutes ornament and crown of all 
hum nN excellence; and without whieh, in- 

ceed, vo externa! or intellectual ucqtisition ts 
of any real value, 
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attained the age of 105; and 
brother has withstood the blasts 
in Great 
Edward Cran- 
in Essex, and Rec- 
Colonel 

Vicar 


John Robson, 


Ky Gloucester- 
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Many useful reflections might be suggested 
to our voung readers on this awful and affect- 
ing event; but the limits of our work will 
only permit us to offer one or two with great 
brevity. 

1. ‘Lhe subject of this article was summon- 
ed into the eternal world in the prime of her 
youth; and she was in the full vigour of bealth 
when it pleased God to visit her with this 
Let this teach the young, the 
healthy, si id the way, that no period of life, no 
streneth of consttiution, no vivacity of nind, 
can justify the least presumption of security 
from God, equally early and un- 
lie | anguagre of this dispens: ation 
of Divine Providence to the voung is this: 
* Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth :’—and to all, of every age and un- 
der every circumstance—* Be ye also ready 
— Prepare to meet your God.” 

2 ‘This voung lady was very little capable 
of exerting her mental powers during the pro- 
gress of hei 


mortal disease. 


i 
against a call 
expected, ‘L 


oress disease. The consideration of 
this circumstance should operate as a loud 
2nd impressive admonition to those inconside- 
rate persons, v ho pestpone the great work of 
repentance, and preparation for death, to the 
supposed leisure of a sick-bed., 

Amongst various and conclusive argu- 
ments which might be adduced, to shew the 
hazard and folly of such procrastination, the 
probability of an early and permanent state of 
delir tum, ought to subvert the very foundation 
of ail such delusive reasoning, and dash in 
pieces the presumptuous hopes of every self- 
deceiver. ‘Po-day, while it is called to-day, 
harden not your hearts.” ‘Lhe messenger of 
death, who is commanded to enkindle the 
fame of a fever, may be at the same time 
commissioned to touch the secret strings of 
reason and intelligence ; and how often this is 

ilicted judic tally upon those who deliberate- 
" defer the works of conversion to a death- 
bed, is only known to God, who can never 
want the means of punishing those who abuse 
his mercy, and insult his patience and forbear- 
ance. 

3 This event mav afiord to parents a strik- 
ing lesson of the importan ce 0 f ccducating their 
children not merely for this w orld, but for that 
eternal state to which they may pernaps be no 
called awav. Of how little mo. 
se qualifications now become 

is young lady for the admira. 
and of what infmite impor- 
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Considerable light seemed to us to be thrown on the author’s meaning, in the above extract, 
- by what he says at page 404 of the same work. He there observes, addressing himself to 
his opponent, *‘ 1 mean neither to disparage nor offend you, when I take upon me to assert, 
that you are but a sciolist in tieology, if you are yet to learn, that however bold the position 


oO 


may seem, that may be a frve Church in which the pure word of God is not preached.”* 

It will scarcely surprise any unprejudiced person, that, on the authority of these passages, whicl, 
are in unison with the general ‘tenor of Mr Dauben} *s book, we shouid have asserted (an 
assertion which Mr. Daubeny has not cantradaeed ) that his opinion was; that * the spiri- 
tuality of divine worship is not essential to the being of the C hurch of Christ.” Nay , it may 
even be fairly inferred from his writings, that w hile he regards an episcopal form me govern. 
ment to be essential, he considers sound doctrine and s spiritual worship, as not essential to 
the being and constitution of the Church. We had no intention of imputing to Mr. Dau. 
beny that he did not consider both sound doctrine and spirituality of worship to be of very 
high importance, and even, to use his own words, essential to the perfection of a Church, but. 
merely, as we have distinetly stated, that he — that the spirituality of divine wor. 
ship is not essential to the being of the Church of Christ. Wishing, however, to furnish Mr, 
Daubeny with the opportunity he requests, of publicly and e fectually counteracting ihe 
prevalence of that most fatal delusion into which unguarded language may have been 


instrumental in leading his readers, we fully intended, even before we were favoured with 


his second letter, tu lay his explanation upon the subject before the public. It is as fol. 
lows :—“ 1 say, Sir, that the spirituality of divine worst hip is essential to the perfection of the 
Church; so hg then from Christianity being an external thing, a mere form, or the spirituali- 
ty of divine worship a matter of no great importance,t I consider that the spirituality of it 
is that thing of primary importance w wes ich the Being of the Church was designed to pre- 
serve; that wabaable kern el, it I may so say, of which the constitution of the Church is the 
shell; and, consequently, (to make use of your own words on the subject) that ‘every kind 
of religion but spiritual, is not only defective but ruinous, ” 

Our wish to decline all personal controversy, prevents our mal king any comment on the preced- 
ing explanation, which is given in Mr. Daubeny’s own words. It is with the same VIEW, as 
conceiving it can answer no good purpose to any of the parties concerned, and not from any 
disrespect to Mr. Daubeny, or from any desire to avoid doing him, (as we trust we have al- 
ready done him) the most ample justice, that we decline publishing his two letters. 

A Country CLerGyMaN; C.1.H; Pitcrim; A Foe to Bripery; L I. H.; G.ona 
Lark Singing; The Recent From St. Chrysestom,; A. Z.; C ARTHUSLE NSIS A CALVINISTIC 
Dissentrer; J. G. on I'rindly Societies; and VHosas ComBer’s Letter; have come to hand. 

We cannot discover from D’s Letter what is the point on which he desires information, 

if we should have any oppar rtunity of doing so, we will gladly second T. P.’s request, that the 
Editor of Nir. Milner’s Church ‘History, would repu! blish the Second Volume of that valua- 
ble work. 

We are obliged to apologize to our valuable correspondents, the authors pf Hore Vectenses, and 
Thoughts on the Sabbath, for the delay which has unay oidably taken place in the insertion of 


Sa 
their communications. 

A Friend to Humanity, who writes respecting the Vaccine Inoculation, has pointed out to us 
some mistakes on tlic er in our first number, page 37 and 45, but there is nothing in 
the first-mentioned passaye inc onsistent with his information, that near 200 persons have 
subscribed ior the par hase of a ‘ene of plate, to be presented to Dr. Jenner; and the se- 
cond passage merely mination the gto of the Danish Commission, which we think 
highly honourahiec to Dr. Jenner. We are happy to learn that that Commission has since 
borne a still more inequeepent testimony to the utility of _ anrenta on. 

We are certainly very willing, at ie request of PuiLaLe: ,to disavow all intention of 
hostilities to any body of Christiar ns; and we do not wie to express our regret, ! 
through our means, that Charity s! hould have been v rounded, which it is our great object 
ti. promote, We e decline, however, asserting the negative proposition contained in his letter. 

We wish it to be fully understood, that it is eltogether foreign to our purpose to make the 
Curistian Osserver an arena for any thing like personal controversy and debate. This 


ee 


remark will serve as a reply to many of our correspondents. 


—— 





* Witheut meaning, at present, particularly to examine whether Mr. Daubeny be right 
or wrong in the sentiments conteined in the above extracts, we think it right to request ou! 
readers to com pate them with the nineteenth article, which contains; as we have already 
said, our opinion ipon the point. * The visible Church of Christ is a congreg gation 0 
faithful men, in which the true word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly minis- 
tered,” &c. 
at Neither of which opinions have we attributed, or even had any intention of attributing t° 
Mir. Daubeny. 











